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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next 
week will be a review by General Sir W. G. Knox of 
Major-General Altham’s book ‘The Principles of 
War”; also “The Broadstone of Honour”, by H. F. 
Prevost Battersby. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There has been much talk of peace since the Home 
Rule Bill was last week read a second time; but it is 
idle to pretend that peace is yet measurably nearer. 
These last days in Ulster have been days of prepara- 
tion. The military strength of Ulster has busily been 
reviewed. The readiness of Ulster for immediate war 
has been declared. The position in Ulster hardens 
every day, and the position in Ulster is more cardinal 
than the position at Westminster. Parliament this 
week has rested quietly amid what Sir Edward Carson 
on Thursday called ‘‘ a great deal of loose talk about 
settlement ’’. This talk counts for nothing beside the 
fact that, whereas the Government makes no effort to 
ofter an acceptable compromise, Ulster is quietly 
making ready for war. 


We have this week received several letters of protest 
as to our appeal that the Army shall henceforth be 
kept out of party discussions at Westminster. Very 
rightly it is pointed out that the Government has pulled 
the Army in, and that theirs is the responsibility. 
It is also urged that Radical electioneers through the 
country will, in the pending elections, hardly agree to 
abstain from imitating the action of Ministers in 
maligning and misrepresenting the Army’s part in the 
late crisis. Can Unionists stand coolly aside and 
allow this lying campaign to go forward without 
resistance? These protests are very natural, but we 
think they are inspired by a slight misconception of 
our attitude upon this grave question. 


What we have said is, briefly, this: We are quite 
ready to help Mr. Asquith and Mr. Asquith’s Govern- 
ment to keep the British Army out of British politics 
if this can now be honourably done. If Mr. Asquith 


really desires in this matter to act like a_ states- 


man we are sure that all patriotic Unionists will for- 
bear to put difficulties in his way. But our policy 
must largely depend upon the conduct of the Radical 
Party. If Radicals, in Parliament or out, speak falsely 
of the Army, they will have to be met. If the country 
is told by politicians, taking their cue from some 
Ministers, that the Army is against the people; that 
it has assumed to itself political authority and 
thwarted the people’s representatives, it will be the 
duty of all Unionists to tell to the people the plain tale 
of the late difficulties between General Gough and the 
War Office. It has been clearly proved in Parliament 
that there was a plan to put into Ulster the fear of 
powder and shot. If Radical electioneers tell the 
country false tales as to the history of this affair 
the true tale will have to be told by their Unionist 


opponents. 


We desire the Army to be kept out of these 
political discussions so long as it is practicable to do 
so. If, however, the position moves towards civil 
war, or if the Army is drawn into the party fight by 
Radical misreport of what has lately occurred, it 
will no longer be practicable to keep the Army out. 
Civil war will suspend civil politics altogether, and 
Radical misreport will make it the plain duty 
of every Unionist to let the country know the whole 
truth. Much will depend on the conduct of Mr. 
Asquith in his new office. We were not, as we said 
last week, favourably impressed with Mr. Asquith’s 
speech to his constituents at Ladybank. He has yet 
to prove his good faith in this matter of the Army. 
Pending clear evidence of his intention to check the 
lying campaign of his subordinates, the ‘‘ Morning 
Post’’ and the ‘‘ Standard’’ do well to accent this 
week the words of Sir Edward Carson at Garvagh : 
‘* The full wickedness of that plot against our liberties 
has not yet been fully unravelled, but we are unravel- 
ling it; and I can assure you the wickedness of it will 
be exposed ’’. 


A concrete instance of what we mean was offered in 
the House of Commons on Thursday. So long as the 
Radical party is animated with the spirit of Mr. 
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Clough, so long will the Opposition insist upon track- 
ing home the plot of Colonel-Seely and Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Clough asked the Postmaster-General on Thursday 
what telegrams had passed between leaders of the 
Opposition and officers at the Curragh. 
suggestions of an Opposition plot to corrupt and use 
the Army for party purposes must be countered with 
all possible efforts to expose the Government plot for 
the intimidation of Ulster. Mr. Asquith is not ful- 
filling the duties of his new office so long as he allows 
these suggestions to go uncontradicted and unchecked. 


Twelve years or so ago Mr. Swift MacNeill cheered 
the announcement in the House of Commons that Lord 
Methuen had been captured by the enemy. He now 
explains that he was but cheering at the ineptitude of 
the War Office. He is horrified to think that anyone 
should regard him so inhumane as to cheer because 


pose we shall next be told that when “‘ Colonel ’’ Lynch, 
the Irish Nationalist M.P., took up arms in the same 
war against England, he was merely taking up 
arms against the ineptitude of the War Office: when 
Mr. Michael Davitt went out to South Africa to hearten 
the enemy he was merely consumed with a passion to 
reform Pall Mall. 


These vile | 


| 


¢ | his intention to deal with it at a later date. 
Lord Methuen had been wounded and captured. We sup- | 


not continue to support him as a poodle of the Cabinet. 
Already the Parliamentary Labour chest is empty. We 
are soon to learn which way Mr. Macdonald has chosen 
to go. If the Parliamentary Labour Party successfully 
contrives a bargain with the Government to avoid three- 
cornered fights in the constituencies, amiably consent- 
ing to a fair share of the ‘‘ forces of progress”’, we 
shall know that Mr. Asquith is their leader. Labour 
men in the country will in that case be wise to find 
really independent candidates of their own. Other- 
wise, to make their Easter protest effective, they will 
have to vote for the Unionists. 


Blocking motions have been a scandal in the House 
of Commons for years. Any subject can be raised on a 
motion for the adjournment of the House, but any 
subject can be barred by any member giving notice of 
One mem- 
ber, for instance, last week put down a blocking motion 
that covered the administration of the whole British 
Empire, another covered all foreign affairs in one com- 
prehensive phrase ; if someone had put down a blocking 
motion calling attention to the condition of this planet, 
presumably the House of Commons would have 


| debarred itself of the right to discuss anything at all. 


‘The English public believed and believes to-day, and 


every public man and politician in the country knows 
quite well, that the Irish took up arms against England 
and cheered English defeats simply because they hated 
England. When a fact is so extremely well known and 
clear as this, what good is it to beat about the bush? 
To do so only makes the Englishman very suspicious, 
naturally suspicious, of talk to-day about the union 
of hearts. Cheering British defeats and disasters in 
the House of Commons during the war in South Africa 
was a deplorable thing, though it was perhaps not 
much worse than the almost open disloyalty of certain 
Liberals, at least one of whom is now in a very high 
office. Nor is it even now easy to forgive that 
Liberal saying—‘‘ Methods of Barbarism ”’. 


The Labour men have this week been busy discussing 
their own affairs, and they have come to an important 
conclusion. They have resolved that the Labour Party 
in Parliament shall no longer be the tail of the Liberal 
Party. The Labour Party is hereafter to vote for the 
principles and projects of labour. It is not merely to 
vote for the Government. It is to take no account of 
the party system; to care not at all whether its voting 
will inconvenience the Cabinet of the day. It is 
to stand apart from ‘ plutocratic’’ squabbles and 
interests; to vote solely for the poor man. Cabinet 
autocracy is to be limited and put down. There is to be 
an end of this tyranny of Ministers and Whips. 


Such is the resolution of the Labour Party outside 
Parliament. But what will the Parliamentary leaders do? 
There has been some bitter fighting behind closed doors 
this Easter, the Parliamentary men being called to give 
an account of themselves. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
chas spent the session voting against his own Labour 
Party amendments whenever he might inconvenience 
the Government by voting for them. The Labour 
groups all through the country are tired of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s political subtlety—so utterly tired that they 
will no longer find money for Labour candidates, or 
suffer Mr. Macdonald's conduct to go without flat re- 
pudiation. The resolution at Bradford is a vote of 
censure on the Independent Labour Party as led by 
Mr. Macdonald in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has now to _ choose 
between leading the Labour Party in the country 
as it has resolved to be led and becoming a 
paid man of the Cabinet. He must either be 
independent—in which case he will be supported 
by Labour men and money—or he must offer 


his services to the Government in return for Govern- 
ment support. The Labour men in the country will | 


It is this kind of thing that makes outsiders declare 
that Parliament is useless to deal with real issues. The 
outsider does not understand the rules of the game, and 
usually proves his ignorance as soon as he begins 
talking politics. But this abuse should be reformed 
altogether. How to get it reformed is another matter. 
Private members can do nothing except get in each 
other’s way; but on Thursday Mr. Asquith announced 
his desire to do something towards stopping what he 
admits is a scandal. Blocking motions, of course, 
are often very useful to the Government in staving off 
discussion upon awkward topics. 


A less urgent question than blocking motions, and 
an even older one, was dealt with on a slack evening 
in the House this week. Are speeches in the House too 
long, and should they be reduced by rule? The usual 
things were said in favour of short speeches by private 
members who rarely get the opportunity of making any 
speeches at all, and everybody agreed that everybody 
else could say everything worth saying in a quarter of 
an hour, or at most twenty minutes. But that is not 
the real difficulty. The trouble is not that the ordinary 
private member cannot say his say in twenty minutes, 
but that he empties the House in two. 


We seldom agree with Mr. Harcourt. But we 
can heartily support him in getting the British Govern- 
ment to guarantee the loan for developing the Protec- 
torates of British East Africa, Nyasaland, and Uganda. 
All three Protectorates are successful, but they need 
capital and have no credit. The Imperial Government 
can help them without risk: the boom in tropical pro- 
duce is likely to last, and there is no question of the 
potential capacity of these provinces. If we do not 
develop them, others will. 


An unpleasant feature of the debate in this matter 
was the intervention of Mr. Outhwaite, criticising Sir 
John Rees. The latter had discussed the condition of 
Nyasa, a country which has been neglected by the 
Colonial Office. Mr. Outhwaite charged Sir John with 
having personal interests in that Protectorate. Sir 
John quite openly admitted as much, but common sense 
rebels against concluding that because a member has a 
direct interest in a topic, and says so, he and he only 
should be silent when the. question comes up in the 
House. If Mr. Outhwaite were an owner of land or 
stocks in Australia, and admitted it, we should not 
regard that fact as a reason for his keeping silence 
when Commonwealth topics were discussed in the 
House of Commons. One does not want a Parliament 
of men seeking personal advantages, but equally one 
does not want a Parliament of men who have no 
personal interest in anything. 
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The visit of the King and Queen to Paris celebrates 
ten years of friendship and interests in common between 
England and France. During this period our good 
understanding with France has been the pivot of our 
foreign policy. The entente, in fact, is already of 
historic consequence. Its results are even now written | 
upon the diplomatic history of Europe, and it is clearly 
obvious that we have only just begun to measure its | 
significance. We cordially celebrate next week a | 
friendship on which so many of our hopes and plans | 
have been grounded. 


M. Briand comes best out of the Paris scandals. 
He merely shielded other people’s reputations, some | 
of these reputations belonging to his opponents. He 
is able to appear as the magnanimous accomplice after | 
the event. . Innocent himself, he merely stood by the 
guilty for the honour of France. It seems as if the 
true political result of these troubles is to be the return, 
very shortly, of M. Briand into good fame. He is the 
one man with a following who is not in a political 
scrape. 


American battleships have sailed this week for 
Tampico. President Wilson has at last resolved that 
Huerta shall acknowledge that the United States 
is not for ever to be defied. American sailors, land- 
ing in Mexico for fuel, have been ‘‘ insulted’’. They 
were arrested by Mexicans and only released after 
representations. Huerta has been asked, by way of 
apology, to salute the American flag. Huerta, not 
agreeing to do so, is to be coerced with warships and 
1,500 men. He is even threatened with the occupa- 
tion of Tampico and Vera Cruz. The immediate 
quarrel is small, but it is one in a series of such 
incidents. Huerta has made at last two very grave 
mistakes. He has threatened to damage the oil, 
which cannot, of course, be allowed. Also he has 
come within striking distance from the sea. ‘ 


President Wilson is tired of waiting for Huerta to 
collapse. Huerta as yet shows no sign of collapsing. 
Sooner or later—if the Mexican problem refuses to 
solve itself—the Government of the United States 
will be forced to intervene with a solution of their 
own. But President Wilson is very loth. Even now 
he has asked only for an apology. He has left it to 
Huerta still to put off American intervention. Huerta 
has only to comply with a perfectly reasonable de- 
mand of the American Government to save for him- 
self the chief town of the Mexican oil country and 
Mexico’s second port. Tampico is certainly a con- 
venient place for this quarrel to come to an issue. 
To lose Tampico would be for Huerta the end of his 
power. He cannot afford to lose even the customs 
of Tampico. To lose the town itself, coming on top 
of rebellion, would utterly destroy his prestige. The 
occupation of Mexican ports by a foreign Power 
would be a more serious blow for Huerta’s reputation 
in Mexico than mere rebellion. Mexico is used to 
rebellion. Governments in Mexico can quite well 
carry on with rebellious armies against them in the 
field. | The occupation of Tampico is rather a more 
serious matter. 


The Royal Commission on the Civil Service finds 
that on the whole our present system works well. 
We are still to believe in examinations. Examina- 
tions, of course, are useful. They at any rate eliminate 
the idiot from public employment. Examinations as a 
rough test of merit are, indeed, as good as a,rough 
test can be. Their mischief begins only when examiners 
and the public men who work the system attach to 
them too much and too rigid a value. Examinations 
were never intended to discover genius, or to measure 
the absolutely best brains. They obviously cannot be 
relied on to do so. But when it comes to striking a 
rude average of nous and intelligence, they must be 


accepted as final in default of something better. 


The report of this Commission is in one important 
matter behind the time.. The problem of our Civil 
Service to-day has less to do with the old departments 


| and their methods of recruiting than with the horde of 


new officials appointed under late Radical legislation. 
What is to be the status of these men? Have their 
politics anything to do with their appointment? Whole 
armies of officials are springing up at hazard, many of 
them nominated without reasonable tests. Are these 
new positions under new Acts to be looked on as so 
much political patronage at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the day? The whole problem requires looking 
into. 


We fear that a knowledge of Italian will not carry 
the reader far into Signor Marinetti’s new book about 
the Balkan War. ‘‘ Cloc-cloc’’ is not Italian, nor 
olu-glu’’, nor puum pampam pluff’’. These are 
futurist words. Like futurist music they are based 
upon an imitation of nature’s voice. What could be 
simpler for the musician who desires to present us 
with the concept of a cow in musical tones than to 
invent a noise-box which shall deliver her muginous 
lowing crudely to the ear? What could be simpler 
than for the poet who desires to render in words how 
a Turkish soldier has tumbled into the river than to 
write quite simply, ‘‘ Pluff’’; or if two Turkish sol- 
diers have tumbled into the river than to write, 
‘* Pluff, pluff’’? The advantage of this method is 
that it is universal. A baby—at least a futurist baby 
—-could understand it. Moreover, it saves time, and 
the world of the futurists is in a passionate hurry. 


Harmony in music is neither more nor less neces- 
sary than grammar in language. Thg snorting of an 
automobile clearly has nothing to do with the over- 
tones of a plucked string. The falling of a Turkish 
soldier into the river clearly has nothing to do with 
the rules of syntax. Why bother with counterpoint 
strict or free, or with adverbs and conjunctions? 
Two Turkish soldiers. tumble into. the river. One 
Turkish soldier weighs 80 kilograms, the other 
Turkish soldier weighs 120 kilograms. It is as un- 
necessary to compose an elaborate grammatical sen- 
tence to convey the incident to an intelligent futurist 
as it was necessary for Wagner to write sea-music 
for the Dutchman. Wagner should have procured a 
large basin of water and blown upon the surface with 
a bellows—at least we imagine this would be the way 
of a futurist musician. As to the Turkish soldiers 
you write: ‘‘ Pluff turco 80 kg... Pluff un altro 
120 kg”’. 


It is impossible that any newspaper, this side of the 
millennium, should come up to Ruskin’s ideal—Ruskin 
who imagined a paper in which only elevating and 
beautiful things were to be printed! Besides, we might 
all begin to sigh, in such an extreme, for a little sin. 
But the public would take a good deal less murder 
and sudden death, it would even take a little less 
football and horse racing, if only it were offered less. 
At holiday time, for example, the public is not really 
so eager for the latest police court news—nor is it so 
eager to know the exact number of people who went 
to Alexandra Park or to the wax-works—as might be 


supposed. 


It could do, or a large section of it could do, with a 
great deal more of the kind of news which some 
papers have been offering it of late. The lovely lyric 
of Keats, for example, which the ‘‘ Times ’’ and the 
‘« Times Literary Supplement ” have printed this week, 
is a thing which many thousands of English speaking 
people are qualified to read with lively pleasure. Those 
who offer the public fare of this nature do a real 
national service—there is not the faintest possible doubt 
about it. Sir Sidney Colvin may well be happy over 
his rare treasure trove. He has brought to the study 
of Keats all the taste and judgment which he has 
brought to the study of Landor. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE PARIS VISIT. 


TATE visits are often discounted just because of 
the public ceremonial which surrounds them. 
Diplomatists, it is held, confer in secret almost like 
conspirators. The view is erroneous. Napoleon III. 
was the first modern sovereign to perceive that it was 
well to let the public know when something was going 
on, and since his time much highly important dip- 
lomatic business has been regularly transacted at 
official meetings between heads of States. Only in 
Britain, where little interest is taken in international 
politics, has the significance of this fact escaped 
There are probably many Englishmen who 


notice. 


believe that the visit of the King and Queen to Paris — question. 


is merely polite. They will be startled before the week 
is out by all the foreign talk about it; and the 
foreigners will be right. The Paris visit is an event 
of the first importance, and both the British and French 
Governments have been at special pains to emphasise 
its political character. 

In the first place, this is the first official visit to a 
foreign capital which the King has paid since his acces- 
sion. There has been some discussion in the foreign 
Press as to the relative claims of Paris and Berlin, and 
an awkward situation might have developed. It has 
been well managed. The King paid a family visit to 
Berlin; he makes his first State visit to Paris; and 
both French and German susceptibilities are satisfied. 
In the second place, the Foreign Secretary is attending 
the King. This is an important departure from the 
practice of the last reign, King Edward having usually 
been attended by the Permanent Under-Secretary. In 
fact, we believe that this is the first time that Sir FE. 
Grey has left our shores since he took over the seals 
of office eight years ago. We trust that he will not 
allow his visit to Paris to stand alone. Conversiations 
between Foreign Ministers are of the utmost value in 
promoting confidence between the Powers. It is well 
understood, for example, that the complete agreement 
between England and Russia on the difficult question 
of Russian policy resulted from the interviews between 
Sir E. Grey and M. Sazanoff at Balmoral. On the 
other hand, the decision to send to Berlin Cabinet col- 
leagues of the Foreign Secretary whose lack of dip- 
lomatic experience was supposed to be atoned for by 
their reputation for scholarship was by no means wel- 
comed in Germany. We would even go so far as to 
say that the Moorish crisis would have proved far 
more manageable had Sir Edward Grey and Herr von 
Kidelein-Waechter been personally acquainted. 

We pass to the circumstances which lend special 
significance to the visit from the French point of view. 
M. Poincaré’s election in face of the opposition of that 


great manager of French politics, M. Clemenceau, was | 


the triumph of the new France--the France which 
claims to stand with the first of the Great Powers, 
and is not afraid to speak its mind. There was at 
first some doubt as to the attitude of the new France 
towards the Entente. Was its maintenance as a mere 
Entente unsupported by any definite agreement com- 
patible with French pride? Did it not suggest that 


France was rather over-eager to gain the goodwill of | 


the predominant naval Power? M. Poincaré disposed 
of these criticisms by deciding to visit London before 
visiting St. Petersburg, thereby proclaiming his belief 
in the Entente as a corner-stone of French policy. At 
the time when the President’s visit to London was 
arranged it must have seemed unlikely that the King’s 
return visit to Paris would be equally dramatic in its 
choice of date. But the improbable has happened. The 
strength of the Entente is to be reasserted a few days 
before the French elections. They will turn, as French 
elections always largely turn, on international politics, 
and there is no harm in saying that the election of a 
compact anti-Briandist majority—an almost impossible 
contingency—would make it difficult for the President 
to remain at the Elysée. It must not be inferred that 
the party of which M. Caillaux was till lately the lead- 


ing spirit is hostile to the Entente. On the contrary, 
the King’s welcome to Paris would have been just as 
sincere had M. Caillaux been Premier. But the 
Entente, we must repeat, is not a written agreement. 
It means just what Ministers choose to make it mean. 
The French at the time suspected that we regarded 
it as a piece of goodwill which would in no way pre- 
vent our negotiating a complete understanding with 
Germany in regard to European questions. It is in 
that sense that M. Caillaux and his friends regard it. 
But it is not thus that it is interpreted by M. Poincaré 
or by the British Government. 

What is it exactly that we mean by the Entente? 
This month the papers have been celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of its foundation, but a search among the 
newspaper files of April 1904 gives no answer to our 
The Anglo-French agreement of 1904 was a 
document which disposed of all the chief extra- 
European points of contention between its signatories. 
It dealt with Egypt and Morocco, with Newfoundland 
and West Africa, but it did not touch European politics. 
The Entente, on the contrary, is peculiarly European. 


_ Its symbol is the concentration of British naval strength 
| in the North Sea and of French naval strength in the 
| Mediterranean. 


Its result is that Britain is regarded as 
having abandoned her old position of splendid isolation 
to throw in her lot more or less definitely with the Dual 
Alliance. Thus the Entente and the Agreement are 
complementary to one another. The Entente deals 
with Europe, and the Agreement with the rest of the 
world; and there is nothing in the Entente which pre- 
vents both Powers from concluding similar agreements. 
We have ourselves negotiated a parallel arrangement 
with Russia in regard to the Middle East, and are 
negotiating another with Germany in regard to Asia 


_ Minor; while it was by a colonial agreement between 


France and Germany that the Moorish question was 
finally disposed of. All that the Entente provides is 
that Britain and France shall accord one another such 
diplomatic support as is possible in their dealings with 
other European Powers. This has meant in the past, 
at Algeciras for example, an Anglo-French opposition 
to Germany. More recently, however, the relations 
between Britain and France have helped to reconcile 
European antipathies, and but for the Entente it is 
doubtful whether the antagonism between Austria and 
Russia could have been more or less satisfactorily 
healed by the creation of Albania. The Entente is thus 
an arrangement which takes its character from circum- 
stances. Its basis lies in the fact that the two Powers, 
having reconciled their colonial differences, have come 
to the conclusion that they have no need to arm against 
one another. Each knows that the other’s intentions 
are entirely pacific, and nothing but aggressive action 
on the part of some third power could convert the 
Entente into an alliance. We can perhaps best put 
the matter by saying that the logical consequence of 
the Entente is not an alliance but a general arbitratiom 
treaty. 

We in England are perfectly satisfied with the 
Entente as it is. We should probably be dissatisfied 
if it were transformed into anything else. An alliance 
is, after all, a minatory thing. Our own alliance with 
Japan keeps peace in the Far East because it represents 
a combination too strong to be attacked. But the 
Entente is an instrument of purely pacific policy. “Two 
Powers, who can trust one another, arrange to give 
joint support to the maintenance of the balance of power 


_ on which the peace of Europe depends. What has been 
| described as the naval arrangement, represented by the 


concentration of the two fleets at the opposite ends of 
Europe, is not in any sense a result of the Entente, but 
is a result of the mutual confidence upon which the 
Entente is founded. Thus the relations between 
Britain and France do not affect the obligations of 
either Power towards its allies. If a casus belli arises 
the provisions of the treaties of alliance will become 
operative. But diplomacy may do much to prevent a 
casus belli, and it is in diplomacy that the Entente does 
its work. Though its pacific character is fully under- 
stood by both the British and French peoples, it has 
been regarded with some suspicion in Central Europe. 
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Let us, then, repeat that it is in no way preparatory to | 


an alliance directed against any other Power. The 
commemorate nothing but the mutual goodwill first 
expressed in the Agreement of 1904, and then carried, 
by the unforeseen consequences of that Agreement, 


as at the time of the plot to frighten Ulster. 


settlement have deceived many people into thinking that 
a compromise is impending. In view of Mr. Red- 


festivities which are to take place in Paris this week mend’s attitude throughout there is absolutely nothing 


The position to-day is almost as grave 


to justify this. 
The 


_ talk of settlement has caused many to fall back into the 


into European politics, and there tested by ten years’ | 


experience. We believe that other European States 
will share our own satisfaction that two great neigh- 
bouring Powers, with many opportunities of conflict 
in every continent, should thus be able to compliment 
one another on their mutual confidence and _ their 
mutual strength. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF SETTLEMENT. 
T was stated before the Easter recess by the Lobby 


the possibility of settling the Home Rule question by 
consent—that pressure would be put on both Front 
Benches to induce them to come to terms. 

We do not question the excellence of the intention. 
But we hope that members of the House of Commons 
are fully alive to the facts. They must not assume that 
the Government have a free hand to offer whatever 
terms they think reasonable. 
that the Irish question cannot be settled by a mere 
agreement between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. 
They must not ignore that Mr. Redmond can and will 
turn out the Government if they concede too much to 
the Opposition. For the last four years there has been 
one constant factor in politics. Since 1g10 it has been 
in the power of the Nationalist Party to terminate the 
existence of the Government at any time. Mr. Red- 
mond has reserved his forces for the purpose of 
securing Home Rule. So soon as the Government 
refuse to grant the minimum of the Nationalist demand 
Mr. Redmond will direct his party to vote in the 
Opposition Lobby. Mr. Redmond is truly a Dictator. 
Any settlement to which he will not be a party involves 
the defeat of the Government. So far as the National- 
ists are concerned it is simply a question as to how 
much of the Home Rule Bill they are prepared to sacri- 
fice rather than lose the whole and begin the fight 
again. The Nationalist Party are the key to the whole 
position—a fact which must not be overlooked by the 
Back Bench members on both sides who are labouring 
for a settlement. Even were these gentlemen to come 
to a unanimous conclusion, if Mr. Redmond did not 
agree to their proposal their efforts would be useless. 

For instance, the proposal to exclude Ulster pending 
the establishment of a federal system for the United 
Kingdom has been suggested on both sides of the 
House. Viewed on its merits, it appeared to have 
every chance of general acceptance. But in his speech 
in the second reading debate Mr. Redmond said very 
clearly that he would not agree to it. So far as the 
Government are concerned that ends the matter. 


attitude of false security which the ‘‘ comfortable little 
people ’’ of the present day are always too ready to 
assume. It has diverted the attention of the country 
from the imminence and seriousness of the national 
danger. It has also helped the Government to continue 
their dilatory and evasive tactics. In fact, we are no 
nearer a solution than when Mr. Asquith first produced 


_ his plan for the temporary exclusion of Ulster. 


Almost equally deplorable is the unending flow of 
suggested solutions by simple folk who have just dis- 
covered that there is an Irish crisis. The incursions 


int iti f well- i like Sir West 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ’’ that Back Bench | 
members of the House of Commons were discussing | 


Ridgeway or Sir Charles V. Stanford—‘‘ mugwumps ”’ 
some people would call them outright—who have 


attained distinction in other spheres, obscure the whole 


question. 

. 
prominence. 

| decisive facts. 


They must not forget | 


The | 


temporary exclusion of Ulster is the maximum of Mr. | 


Redmo.id’s concessions. Some Liberal members say 
that the six years’ limit should be abandoned. But 
Mr. Redmond will not hear of it. There is nothing 
more to be said. To say that it is monstrous that 
the hands of the British Government are fettered 
by the leader of the Nationalist Party—that it is scan- 
dalous and should not be permitted—carries us no 
further. Of course it is monstrous—but it is none the 
less a fact. 
ment has been controlled by the Nationalists during the 
whole of this Parliament. Does any serious politician 
suppose that the Home Rule Bill would have been 
pushed forward for the last three years, with all its 
attendant difficulties and dangers, to the exclusion 
of all important measures of social reform, were it not 
for the steady and persistent pressure of the Nationalist 
vote? It is indisputable. Throughout Mr. Redmond 
has been in a position to say, ‘‘ If you do not do as I 
require, I will turn you out’’. No argument on 
abstract principles or the merits of a federal solution 
cam overcome this plain fact. Illusory suggestions of 


Their suggestions have attained undeserved 
Their backers do not know what are the 
With the confidence of political inex- 
perience they are ready to settle a crisis which has non- 
plussed the best brains in the country for many months. 
It seems almost needful to point out that distinction 
in the arts or the Civil Service does not necessarily 
connote a true appreciation of political problems. 

The possibility of settlement depends on Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Devlin. Are they prepared to make 
further concessions in the direction of the exclusion of 
Ulster? If not, it is idle to talk of settlement. Advices 
from Ireland indicate that the Nationalists are stiffen- 
ing. So far are the Nationalist leaders from being 
able to offer further concessions that they have spent 
the Easter holidays in telling their supporters that they 
will not give way another inch. According to the 
Dublin correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’, they are obliged 
to adopt this attitude. If they gave way now it would 
break up the Nationalist Party. 

Mr. Redmond is able to turn out the Government. 
Is there any means of arranging a settlement without 
his consent? It is suggested that if the Government 
and the Opposition agreed to terms—independently of 
the Nationalist Party—the continuance of the Ministry 
in office could be secured by the active support of the 
Opposition. To avoid civil war even that would be 
desirable if it could be secured on honourable terms. 
But it would be a most unsatisfactory compromise to 
all parties. It is, indeed, very doubtful whether a 
Dublin Parliament set up in such circumstances—with- 
out the approval of the Nationalists—would be a work- 
able machine. - So far as concerns the Imperial 
Parliament such a coalition is always difficult to work 
and is never of long duration. In the present case it 
is practically impossible. For instance, the Unionist 
Party must always oppose the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. Mr. Redmond would vote against it unless his 
demands were satisfied. The Government would be 
defeated. In fact, in whatever direction one turns the 
possibility of settlement is very small. Nothing but an 


_ appeal to the country can prevent a catastrophe. 


The legislative programme of the Govern- | 


The unreal atmosphere of calm in this country 
contrasts strongly with conditions in Ireland. The 
Ulster Volunteers have spent the Easter holidays in 
drill and camp. The fact which most strikes the 
English visitor to Ulster is the sustained earnestness 
of the men. Their preparations continue. Their 
discipline remains good in spite of brutal provocation. 
Their energy in the cause is unflagging. Ugly rumours 
are current that attempts are being made to provoke 
riots in Ulster. Several untoward incidents tend to 
confirm the suspicion. In his speech on Wednesday 
Sir Edward Carson commented on the Nationalist 
attacks on isolated parties of Unionists—in one case 
on a party of women and girls. If these incidents are 
permitted to continue, and increase in number, the 
difficulty of the Ulster leaders in restraining their men 
will be enormously increased. We hope that they are 
isolated and accidental cases. It is rumoured that 
there is a concerted plan to provoke an outbreak in 
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Ulster. Without further confirmation we hesitate to 


believe it; but, if it be true, words cannot express the | 


disgust which will be felt on all sides at the callous 
and criminal scheming of those who are responsible. 
Whither are we drifting? Is it possible that the 
Government. still do not understand the danger to the 
country? Sir Edward Grey’s scheme to place Ulster 
in a dilemma by taking an election after the Bill is 
passed may be “‘slim’”’ tactics; but it must not be 
allowed to succeed. It would make certain a general 
outbreak in Ulster. It is easy for Mr. Asquith to talk 
of assisting the civil power to maintain order. But the 
Ulster Volunteer force is of such a size, and can be so 
quickly mobilised, that any attempt to repress it means 
civil war and nothing else. 
sponsible for the safety of the country. 


What are they 
going to do? 


THE FAILURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


HE Labour Party explained its Parliamentary 
impotence in a party conference at Bradford on 
Monday. The proceedings, being delicate, were held 
ve camera, but a good deal of the evidence leaked out 
ater. 

The history of the case is simple. In 1906 for the 
first time there were sufficient Labour members in the 
House of Commons to make Labour a power in Par- 
liament, had it chosen to make itself a power. Then 
the Government was frightened of the Labour mem- 
bers, and passed the Trade Disputes Act. Now the 
Labour Party is frightened of the Government, and 
votes solid against its own amendments. There are 
two official excuses for this change, but neither is 
valid. We are told that forty men cannot do much 


in an assembly of six hundred; and that even if they | 
could, it is no good turning out the Radicals to make | 


But the answer to the first con- | : 
| and compliments. 


room for the Tories. 
tention is that Ulster sends fewer than half forty men, 


and these have changed the Government’s course on _ 
its main measure; the answer to the second is that | 
any small party which holds the balance of power | 
| shall not contest the same seats. 


The Irish | 


between two great parties becomes, in fact, the 
dominant party in the House of Commons. 


The Saturday Review. 


The Government are re- | 
| 
progress 


_ spoken by Mr. Harcourt or Mr. McKenna. 


years ago was by no means ideal. Mr. Keir Hardie 
was not enough of a politician, Mr. Macdonald is too 
much of a politician. But Mr. Hardie at least realised 
from the start that the Labour Party was not a branch 
of the Liberal Party; Mr. Macdonald has never realised 
it. He holds his seat at Leicester by Liberal votes; 
he breakfasts with this Liberal leader, lunches and 
possibly even dines with that Liberal leader, and he 
looks forward to the natural euthanasia of all strong 
Radical politicians—an Under-Secretaryship on the 
Treasury bench and the prospect of eventually becoming 
a Liberal leader himself. 

This may be an excellent thing for Mr. Macdonald. 
It may be quite a legitimate ambition for one who 
believes so strongly in the identity of the ‘‘ forces of 
’’ that he never puts up more than a sham 
fight against his allies, and always turns down his 
own resolution as soon as a few comfortable words are 
Mr. 


' Ramsay Macdonald has not flung away ambition; he 


| to be quit of its leader. 


Nationalists have demonstrated this simple political | 


axiom, but the Labour Party’s policy has demonstrated 
another—that a small group which always votes with 
a larger group against its own programme is very 
quickly identified with the larger group. 


_ that the Labour Party is short of funds. 


The failure of the Labour Party is admitted by every- | 


body except the members of the Labour Party, and 
many reasons, mostly irrelevant, are advanced for its 
present unhappy position. We are told that poor men 
cannot succeed in a rich man’s House. But most of 
the Irish Nationalists are poor. We are told that the 
Labour members suffer from lack of political 
experience. But they have had an experience of 
eight years. We are told that the Labour members 
are not sufficiently good speakers to impress the House 
of Commons. But few members of any party are 
really good speakers ; the average in the Labour Party 
is certainly not lower than in any other party. The 
homely eloquence of Mr. Will Crooks always goes 
home to the House. The clear statements of Mr. A. 
Smith are invariably listened to with attention, some- 
times with respect. Mr. John Ward, Mr. Will Thorne, 
and Mr. Thomas at least succeed in being heard. And 


in Mr. Philip Snowden the Labour Party has that rara | 


avis of politics, a real orator whose acid eloquence 
triumphs over his own grave and, we fear, increasing 
physical disabilities. The member for Blackburn is 


has flung away his party’s independence instead. He 
may yet follow Mr. Burns to Cabinet office; some hope 
he may. It might not be a particularly good thing 
for the Cabinet, but that is none of our business; it 
would certainly be a good thing for the Labour Party 
And every political observer 
must recognise that it is bad for the State when a 
nominally independent political party is dragged at the 
heels of another party. 

Mr. Macdonald seems proud—we may do him an 
injustice—of the paralysing effect he has had on his 
party. He appears to believe that the natural aim 
of all good Labour members is to walk into the Liberal 
lobby, and to bark only a little less loudly than the 
Liberals when danger threatens. He is the head of 
a tributary power, proud of the tribute which he ren- 
ders, and careless of the return which such fidelity 
deserves. He renders votes; he receives entertainment 


It is believed, indeed, that Mr. Macdonald is anxious 
to push the alliance even further, and to arrange that 
in the coming election Liberal and Labour candidates 
The broad back 
of Britain is to be mapped out between them. The 
arrangement may save a few Coalition seats, and it 


will not harm the Liberal Party. But it will ruin the 
| Labour Party. 


The defence of this transaction is the admitted fact 
Incidentally, 
it is a proof that the Labour Party will get the worst 
of the bargain—the penniless workman bargaining 
with the capitalist is a favourite illustration with Mr. 
Macdonald’s friends—but the defence is really a con- 
demnation of the official Labour Party’s policy. The 
working-man will pay if he thinks a thing worth pay- 
ing for: clearly he does not think Mr. Macdonald’s 
policy worth paying for. Indeed, Mr. Macdonald's 
methods have resulted in a paradox. He believes in 
political action, and distrusts the direct action of the 
Syndicalists, whom he opposes on every occasion; but 
his methods have disgusted his followers with political 
action, and driven many of them into the Syndicalist 
camp. Political action does not mean political im- 


| potence. 


It was some realisation of these difficulties ‘which 
led to the passing of Mr. Jowett’s resolution at the 
Bradford Conference. Mr. Jowett is of no particular 
weight in politics. But if he is lacking in the subtlety 


_ of his leader, he likes the straight way, and his resolu- 


the only man who shares with Mr. Balfour and Mr. | 


Healy the distinction of filling the House of Commons | 


whenever he speaks. 


These excuses, therefore, will not account for the | 


failure of the Labour Party. The real reason lies in 
the personality of its leader. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
is undeniably an able man. He has written one or 
two clever books, and made several clever speeches. 
But he is the wrong man for leader, worse in a 


sense than Mr. Keir Hardie, whose leadership some | 


tion, which began by condemning Cabinet rule as 
‘‘inimical to the good government of this country ’’, 
ended by asking the Labour Party to ‘“‘ vote on all 
issues strictly in accordance with the principles for 
which the party stands’’. That such a resolution 
should have been necessary indicates clearly enough 
the slough into which Mr. Macdonald has led his 


| party; its being joyfully carried against Mr. Mac- 


donald’s opposition shows how deeply he has sunk his 


followers. 


The resolution will be more popular among the 
Labour Party in the country than at Westminster. 
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Mr. Macdonald assured those who tacitly condemned 
him that he had never dreamed of anything that could 
be construed as an alliance with the Liberal Party, and 
we must therefore assume that the current talk of 
Liberal contributions to Labour Party funds at the 
next election is a fable. But the assurance of the 
Labour leader was not enough for the delegates. 
‘* Even the appearance of failure to be independent ”’, 
said one of those who listened to his excuses, ‘‘ is 
damaging, and must in the long run be fatal ’’. 

That is the plain truth of the whole matter. But 
we doubt if truth will galvanise the Labour Party into 
life while Mr. Macdonald rules it. On the other hand, 
the real weakness of his position is that Labour in the 
country may revolt, and set up candidates of its own. 
If the working-man is determined to be represented 
by Labour members he will in the long run insist on 
real Labour members and not on sham Liberal mem- 
bers. If he wants to be represented by Liberal 
members he will vote for real Liberal candidates. Mr. 
Macdonald may be compelled to join the Liberal Party 
by the rebellion of his own followers. 


UGLIFYING THE COUNTRY. 


Ser modern idea of political liberty is making 
things compulsory. The modern worship of 
beauty results mainly in making things ugly. Every- 
body talks art, and we have Cubism. Everybody 
admires the antique, and we have Sheraton bedroom 
** suites ’’ at three pounds fifteen shillings. Everybody 
professes a love for the country, and we have Purley 
and Haywards Heath. In the very elementary schools 
children are taught ‘‘ nature study’, and spend their 
half-holidays pillaging the ditches and hedgerows. It 
is the method of Mr. Squeers: ‘‘ Primrose. Primula 
Vulgaris. A herbaceous perennial, the floral confor- 
mation of which is interesting independently of the 
beauty of the flower. Go out and pick a few bunches 
and if possible tear up the roots.’’ Scientific interest 
in the primrose has been so happily stimulated that it 
is fast becoming a rarity in the neighbourhood of 
London and the great towns. 

Lord William Cecil eloquently deplores the devasta- 
tion wrought in Hertfordshire, where, he says, the 
flower-collector has nearly exterminated many beautiful 
wild flowers which were once common. What he says 
of that still beautiful county is largely true of every 
easily-accessible part of the south of England. The 
cyclist, the walker, the cheap tripper, the motoring 
party all combine in pillaging the countryside of ferns 
and flowers, and even a county so remote and so 
opulent as Devon is beginning to show signs of 
impoverishment. To what lengths the destruction of 
flowers may be carried by the tripper is shown in the 
Alps. The edelweiss and the alpine rose have almost 
disappeared in Switzerland up to the snow line, and 
the tourist has now to be content with artificial trophies 
made in Germany. In Tyrol, also, the devastation has 
reached such a point that the sale of wild flowers of all 
kinds has just been prohibited by law. It is not 
unlikely that, unless some steps are taken in this 
country, the far more beautiful wild flowers of Eng- 
land will have disappeared from the spinneys and 
hedgerows within reach of the larger towns. But, 
reckless as the casual despoiler may be, he is by no 
means the main influence in the uglification of the 
countryside. He might succeed in removing from the 
rich list of British flora some of the rarer and 
more interesting flowers; he might make the primrose 
or the foxglove a rarity in the home counties; but he 
could hardly change the face of a Surrey or Sussex 
landscape. That danger—for it is by no means 
visionary—arises from a more systematic war on 
beauty, waged largely in the supposed interests of the 
new-born cockney love of the country. 

First comes the racing motor cyclist. It is only 
natural that he should object to the unbusinesslike 
character of the average English road, which is frankly 
unsuitable for a racing track. Tall, disorderly hedges, 
fragrant with honeysuckle or white with hawthorn 


blossom, may have their appeal for the leisurely 
tramp or horseman. But they are a_ sheer 
muisance to this motor cyclist, who looks on 
a mile of road as something to be covered 
in two minutes. All he wants is a smooth surface and 
an unobstructed outlook. A broad, well-oiled, dustless 
road, with wire fences and no sharp corners, is his ideal. 
Since he cannot get that, he clamours constantly for 
‘*improvements ’’, which mean cutting down trees, 
shaving the hedges, and removing those twists and 
turns that give delight to the stupidest and flattest of 
English roads. Especially is he a dendrophobist. 
Trees are his great aversion. They tend to spoil the 
surface, obscure the view, and make the road dark at 
night. Everything that stands in the way of the speed 
craze must go. 

A powerful ally is the new style agriculturist, who 
looks on the land as a factory pure and simple. He, 
too, detests trees, and abolishes hedgerows wherever 
possible. Then there are the county councils, inspired 
by a hideous instinct for tidiness, which carefully mow 
the wayside wastes so as to destroy all the humble 
flowering plants which give charm to the dreariest 
road. If this organised campaign against natural 
beauty were in the least degree necessary the voice of 
protest might be ashamed to make itself heard. There 
may be some who in their hearts hold that a glorious 
patch of gorse is as valuable, in a quite real sense, as 
a very bad crop of potatoes ; the child who pleaded for 
a birthday present that should on no account be useful 
was showing a very admirable instinct. But it may 
be cheerfully admitted that if the Surrey heaths can be 
fairly claimed for the unexciting purposes of food pro- 
duction they must go. Much of this destruction of 
natural beauty, however, is purely wanton and sense- 
less. It adds nothing to the resources of the country, 
and depreciates even the commercial value of the 
countryside as a holiday ground. The marvellous 
beauty of England is largely an affair of fine timber 
and luxuriant verdure. Without its trees and its great 
expanses of green and gold much of southern England 
would be as poor in charm as the greater part of 
northern France. A treeless Kent, a hedgeless Suffolk 
would vie in sheer ugliness with parts of Picardy or 
Anjou. As Lord William Cecil truly says, there is no 
necessary conflict between the preservation of beauty 
and the requirements of modern farming and road- 
making. It is merely a question of a little thought and 
a little sense of the fitness of things. It may be neces- 
sary to destroy a hedge here and there, to sacrifice 
some stately elm that gives distance and dignity to 
the landscape but also happens to be in the way at that 
particular spot. But this is quite a different thing from 
making the aspect of the country uniformly hideous 
and undistinguished. The reign of the old school of 
landlord and farmer, which made England the most 
beautiful country in Europe, may be nearing its end : 
have not the Fabian theorists condemned it as ‘‘ Feu- 
dalism ’’? Why accentuate the change by an unneces- 
sary sordidness of outlook such as has ruined the face 
of Nature in so many parts of the Continent? 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON.* 
By J. Rose. 


HE centenary of the fall of Napoleon has just 
occurred. One hundred years ago the great 

man was succumbing before the might of coalesced 
Europe. In the last days of March, 1814, occurred 
some of the most exciting events in modern war. The 
Emperor, after a stubborn defence behind the protect- 
ing arcs of the Marne and Seine, had thrown himself 
against the communications of the Allies, in the 
belief that the leaders of their Grand Army would 


*(1) ‘The Contemporary English View of Napoleon.” By 
F. J. MacCunn. Bell. 5s. net. 5 

(2) ‘‘ Napoleon at Bay—1814.” By F. Loraine Petre. Lane. 
tos. 6d. net. 
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retreat towards the Rhine so soon as he severed 
their. connection with South Germany. Far from 
adopting so tame a course, they cut at his com- 
munications with Paris, destroyed a huge convoy, 
and overpowered the scanty forces of Marshals 
Marmont and Mortier destined for the defence 
of the capital. Wresting from the hand of the con- 
queror the weapon which he had so often used to 
their confounding, they struck at the heart of his 
centralised empire. The blow was fatal. The sur- 
render of Paris on March 31st brought as its natural 
sequel the abdication of Napoleon on the 11th of April. 
Moreover, during the campaign the Allied Sovereigns 
had acquired written proof of his resolve to use nego- 
tiations merely as a device to gain time in which to 
gather strength for an unexpected blow. Conse- 
quently, they at once determined never again to leave 
him a chance of re-establishing his power—a _ resolve 
which marked out the course of events in the following 
year. Thus, the events of March-April, 1814, are more 
important than the Waterloo Campaign; and the pious 
belief to the contrary cherished by all Britons is but a 
proof of the incurable insularity of their outlook. 

It is appropriate, then, that the centenary of that 
irretrievable overthrow should be marked by the 
appearance of two works that recall to our minds its 
salient events. The volumes are strikingly different in 
style and treatment. Mr. MacCunn’s work possesses 
the charm of subjectivity. That of Mr. Petre is sternly 
objective. The former describes the varying estimates 
of our forefathers respecting a man whom they either 
loathed or worshipped. The latter coldly sets forth 
the facts of the campaign and entirely leaves out of 
sight the domain of opinion, whether of contemporaries 
or of posterity. In fact, the two efforts are on 
different planes. Each is needed for the production 
of a complete narrative of those stirring and complex 
times. Public opinion ultimately determines the fate 
even of the greatest rulers; and, in the last resort, 
the events of war register that unseen but all-powerful 
influence. In the autumn of 1813 Napoleon confessed 
as much—* A year ago (he said) all Europe was march- 
ing with us. Now all Europe is marching against us.”’ 

In less than three hundred pages Mr. MacCunn has 
brought together the most significant of the estimates 
of Napoleon formed by our forefathers. He has 
omitted only one important source, the caricatures, 
and he defends his omission on the ground of their 
coarseness and vulgarity. Certainly they were coarse 
and vulgar. But, after all, Gillray and Rowlandson 
only reflected the thought and manners of the age, and 
their Rabelaisian efforts illustrate with striking fidelity 
the hatreds and prejudices of a generation which never 
minced matters. Nor can I concur in Mr. MacCunn's 
statement that the English caricaturists were inferior 
to those of the Contineni. Their superiority in vigour 
and originality is nearly always patent. In fact, Row- 
landson’s sketch, ‘‘ The Corsican Tiger at Bay ’’, was 
adapted by the Spaniards and by other peoples who 
rose against the conqueror. Mr. MacCunn may have 
relied on the assertion that Goya inspired some of the 
Spanish caricatures, but not one of them deserves 
such praise. Obscenity and weakness are their chief 
characteristics. As to our author’s claim that Gillray, 
far from deserving a statue, should be hanged in efligy 
as the traducer of his countrymen, it deserves no quar- 
ter except on the score of daring. On other topics 
Mr. MacCunn’s judgment is sound. He passes in 
rapid review the puerilities of the patriotic songs of 
the period; he has a good word for Canning’s con- 
tributions to the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin ’’, though surely ‘* The 
Pilot that Weathered the Storm’ is a poor and 
laboured production; and he administers just punish- 
ment to the writers of the school of Gifford and the 
** Quarterly ’’. 

Far more interesting than these well-known topics is 
the change of tone that came over the earlier admirers 


of France and Napoleon. It may be traced most clearly | 


in the year 1808, when “the perfidy of Bayonne ”’ 
alienated the sympathy of very many Whigs. The 


‘* Edinburgh Review ’’ then changed its tactics, and, 
though very unfairly criticising the conduct of the 
Peninsular War, thenceforth maintained the need of 
resistance & outrance. Such was the attitude of most 
of the Whigs. In 1803 Fox had refused to believe 
that Napoleon harboured any designs on Egypt and 
India. After 1808 none but the blind could deny the 
danger of his world-wide schemes. Most significant of all 
was the attitude of Wordsworth. Coleridge and he had 
enthusiastically acclaimed the triumphs of revolutionary 
France; but, even by the year 1798, which witnessed 
the subjection of the Forest Cantons of Switzerland 
by the French, the poets discerned the danger to the 
cause of liberty, both in France and among her neigh- 
bours, arising from the spread of an aggressive and 
unscrupulous militarism. The change of tone is 
mirrored in Wordsworth’s noble sonnet— 


‘* Two Voices are there: one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains: each a mighty Voice ”’; 


and, even more sharply, in Coleridge’s ecstatic poem 
‘* France: an Ode’’, where, after apostrophising her 
as the herald of Liberty, he exclaims— 


‘Oh! France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, blind, 


Are these thy boasts, champion of human kind, 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and join the murderous prey ?’’ 


Both poets instinctively felt the subjugation of the 
democratic Cantons to be a turning-point in the con- 
flict between France and Europe. With sure touch 
Wordsworth singled out Napoleon as the incarnation 
of the new spirit which violated the independence of 
Switzerland. The community of feeling between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge at Nether Stowey, as well 
as later, makes it certain that the more unstable and 
romantic nature of Coleridge imbibed a fierce hatred 
of Napoleon before he became First Consul of 
France; and it is needless to assign importance (as 
Mr. MacCunn does in Appendix A) to the danger in 
which the poet believed himself to have been while 
sojourning in France in 1803 from the personal 
animosity of Napoleon. Wordsworth, who never was 
in any danger, could write of the First Consul 
(October, 1803) : 


‘* When, looking on the present state of things, 
I see one man, of men the meanest, too, 
Raised up to sway the world”. ..... 


The whole sonnet deserved quotation by Mr. 
MacCunn as showing the despair of the friends of 
democracy and their loss of mental balance. When 
even Wordsworth could term Napoleon ‘‘ mean ’”’ it is 
needless to waste time on the later, opium-fed drivel- 
lings of Coleridge or the vapid rhetoric of Southey. 
Mr. MacCunn traces in a suggestive way the changes 
of feeling that came over Byron, as shown in the 
successive Cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ and in that 
less known poem ‘“ The Age of Bronze’’, where 
Napoleon figures as a foil to the Metternichs and 
Castlereaghs. 

It appears, then, that the poets were the first to 
detect the incoming of new motifs into the mighty 
drama that unfolded itself from 1798 to 1821. The 
statesmen, immersed in the toil of office, did not ob- 
serve them. I agree with Mr. MacCunn in distrusting 
the story that Pitt, late in 1805, foretold the Spanish 
Rising of three years later; for it rests on no good 
authority and is inconsistent with other utterances of 
that statesman on the subject of unorganised efforts 
by the populace. No! It was the poets on their 
watch-towers of vision—Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, 
Schilier at Weimar, for his ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell’’ saw the 
light in 1804—who first foretold the events of 1808, 
1813, 1814; and the youthful Shelley, despite his 
hatred of the Tories, was the first to point the moral 
of Napoleon’s fall in an imperishable quatrain. 

The events of the war which brought about the 


| débacle are described by Mr. Petre with his usual 
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care. In former volumes he has recounted the rise of 
that astounding genius to its full height during the 
campaigns of 1805-12. In 1813 it was clearly on the 
wane. But in 1814, as Mr. Petre shows, there came 
a final and well-sustained effort. 
Emperor display more resourcefulness in making use 
of a small army, holding a good central position, to 
paralyse the efforts of scattered units marshalled with 
little skill or overweening presumption. Mr. Petre, 
foliowing M. Weil, shows that the desire of the 
Austrian Emperor and Metternich to delay a decisive 
advance after their victory at La Rothiére (Febru- 
ary 1st, 1814) was accountable for the subsequent re- 
verses to their Prussian allies. That is true; and the 
letter of the Emperor Francis, cited on page 50, is 
unpardonable. 


At no time did the | 


which show that Bliicher and his Staff were puffed up | 


with excessive confidence. 
to expose his divisions so rashly to the blows which 
Napoleon showered upon him from Montmirail to Vau- 
champs. 
followed in a carefully detailed description in English, 
and with the aid of excellent maps. Mr. Petre has 
gone over the ground, and this gives him a surer 
touch. His narrative convinces, even though it does 
not charm. The chief defects are the lack of any 
account of the superhuman efforts whereby the 
Emperor summoned to the colours a new army, after 


This it was which led him | 


These events can now for the first time be | 


the double losses of 1812 and 1813; also the omission | 


of all 
plaved a large part in this campaign. To take two 
instances. When Napoleon made his dash against the 
communications of the Allies with Germany, he 
reckoned on his marriage-alliance with Austria and the 


to extremes. He believed that Austria, disposing of 
larger forces than either Russia or Prussia, would 
order a general retreat. Doubtless she would have 


done so but for the set resolve of the Czar Alexander | perhaps the Greek—with the least trace of what we 


and of the Prussian leaders, especially Blicher, fo 
strike down Napoleon’s power. 
ander and Bliicher was the quenchless hatred of two 
nations whom Napoleon had driven to desperation. In 
March, 1814, the French Emperor argued as though 
the Czar was as weak as he had proved to be at Tilsit, 
or Blicher no less vacillating than the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in the campaign of Valmy. But the mental out- 
look of Prussians and Russians had utterly changed. 
In place of complaisance there was defiance. Where 
Napoleon looked to find secret pourparlers he found 
an indomitable resolve to reject all offers of com- 
promise. He therefore made a fatal miscalculation in 
judging that his blow at the communications of the 
Allies would intimidate them; and the criticism of the 
German strategist, Clausewitz, which Mr. Petre seeks 
to refute by purely military reasoning, is surely 
sound if due weight is assigned to the morale of the 
nations and armies then in conflict. The Czar and 
Bliicher, far from losing heart under their many re- 
verses, were buoyed up by the confidence of support 
from all the peoples between the Rhine and the Volga. 
They, therefore, did not retreat but struck at Paris. 
There, too, public opinion counted for very much. Is 
it conceivable that the Parisians would have sur- 
rendered if they had been buoyed up by the national 
enthusiasm of 1792 and 1793? That enthusiasm had 
evaporated from sheer loss of biood. Napoleon had 
bled France white; and several of her generals believed 
that they were serving her by making it impossible for 
the Emperor to continue a hopeless struggle. Mar- 
mont’s treason is not discussed in this volume. But 
even for the extreme step taken by that marshal some- 
thing may be said. In truth, the problems which led 
to the fall of Napoleon are no less psychological than 
military. They centred in the inability of the Emperor 
10 read the signs of the times, and in the growing 
conviction of the nations of Europe, including no small 
part of the French nation, that his rule was incom- 
patible with the equilibrium of the Continent and there- 
fore with lasting peace. 


And behind Alex- | pale, very dark girl, scarcely twenty—silent, sullen, 


| beyond dispute most beautiful. 


reference to the psychological factors that | 


TUNIS AT EASTER.—II. 
By Georce A. B, DEwar. 


OOKING round the café after the dance and 
squeals have begun to pall a little on ibe eye and 

ear, one sees the face of the keeper of the piace—a 
Maltese who looks the very man to stab you for a franc 
or so. But the most startling thing in the café—the 
thing that once seen is constantly drawing one’s gaze 
from the voluptuaries of the front row, from the 
murderous-looking Maltese, from the Jewesses with 
their monstrous dance and song—stirs not the faintest 
interest in the Arab audience. It is the figure of an 
immense elderly woman who may be a Jewess, or a 
cross between Maltese and Jewess or Arab, sitting by 


But Mr. Petre does not quote sources | the stage in a privileged spot and sucking at a great 


pipe with a long flexible stem. Her face is vermilion. 
She has been of the dancing and squealing art herself, 
and possibly is still a professional beauty. 

This hag might put to rout the witches and Macbeth 
himself. She is the last possibility in repulsiveness, 
and could not walk in London streets without being 
accompanied by a yelling mob. The Duchess in ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland ’’ would in real life be a less astounding 
figure in any public place at home. Yet in the Tunis 
café she passes without remark. 

She slips from time to time into ecstatic little drunken 
dozes, wakes up to complain that her pipe has gone out 
or is empty; whereupon an Arab boy charges the large 
bow] with a peculiar kind of very choice Turkish tobacco 
and relights it. She is the proud mother of two of the 
beauties on the stage who are just coming out in the 
writhing line, in that boneless dance! Beauties who, 
between the dances and the squealings, smoke 


_ cigarettes, drink li handed up to them on the 
known reluctance of the Emperor Francis to push him | ees ern een P 


stage, and glance round the room to acknowledge 
special friends. 

At the table with the vermilion one sits the only 
native or professional woman in the room—except 


regard as femininity : as refined womanhood. She is a 


She speaks to no one, 


no one to her. An initiate in the business, she may one 


_ day herself, unpromising as she appears, become—like 


the giant Jewess, or the Greek with the young cuckoo 
squeal—the cynosure of the Tunis café. She may 
thrive and live to retire, a vermilion duchess, given 
to the drowsy joy of the pipe. 

The dance and the concert went on and on without 
the least sign of close before midnight. We left the 
café before it was perhaps half through, and the guide 
threaded his way through a labyrinth of narrow lanes 
lit only by the stars which globed themselves that 
Tunis night in their deep, lustrous, God-like blue. In 
a few minutes we came out of those sinister lanes and 
passages into a street lit by candles as well as by stars. 
We were in the veilless East now, the street of the 
public woman of Tunis. 

At the doorstep of about every other house, on both 
sides of the road, sat Circe, laughing low, crooning 
little love songs. Her love beacon, stuck by a drop 
or two of grease to the stone pavement or the wood, 
guttered and flickered. The door lay open wide, 
showing a mean room within which had a chair or two, 
a bed, and the bare floor. 

The effect of the thing was strange beyond anything 
written or imagined of the same doomed class of women 
in Biskra. Over us, a supreme glory of scene, one of 
the two things in the world that filled the philosopher 
with astonishment—the starry realms above and the 
moral law within. This night I think the great stars 
did burn and pulse intenser than I have ever seen them 
in the brightest Northern heaven—intenser than steely 
Vega, or even than Sirius flashing in the frost of a 
great English midwinter night. Then below, and all 
about us, in the ebon black, the scene of the guttering 
candles and the figures of the sirens sitting at their 
doorways or lounging just within their mean rooms, 
and decked out in their muslin wraps and barbaric 
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ornament. The whole thing remains bitten out on the 
memory. 


We passed down the street, entered the Jewish 


quarter, and in a few minutes reached the French | 
But the scene is still fresh in | 


town and to-day again. 
the mind’s eye. 


What land can be- more veilless than the East | 


unveiled? It is a mart, absolutely open, absolutely 


unabashed. 


lent and impious idea that it is an ill that can by 


western government or habit be reformed or stamped | 


out. That is the crudest of crude ignorance. As well 
might the West straightway take on itself the duty of 
reforming or stamping out all the mosques and 
muezzins of Islam. 


The moralist who set himself the task would be | 
undertaking the kind of work which some madman | 
undertakes who aims at breaking down class distinc- — 


tions in India—breaking down sacred caste. To go to 
war with the strong, set, very old customs of these 
people argues in a man an amazing want of imagina- 
tion, an amazing want of humour. 
Government—European government—can succeed in 
taxing natives like these Arabs of the Atlas to the verge 
of starving, perhaps beyond the verge. That may have 
been already done in the Atlas—at any rate, people 


there have been, and still are, taxed who have no . 
special advantage over the beasts of the earth and the | 


birds of the air in food and dwelling places. In their 
low, black tents, with their bundles of rags and scraps 
of wretched food, many of those people in Tunisia and 
in Algeria seem to me far beneath the foxes and fowls. 

Government, too, may catch the children young and 
‘‘educate’’ them. It may use them as beasts of 
burden—the Kabyle is that. It may driil them as 
soldiers and policemen—it is said the native policemen 
in the Atlas are often to be trusted. 

But government to any effect ends there. It cannot 
touch the Koran, nor touch Mahomet. And it must 
not touch the veil. 

Where all the rest is by comparison superficial— 


However we see it, whatever the ethics of | 
the thing be, we must not cheat ourselves with the inso- | 


| of sticking to truth. 


| mitted to see Shakespeare’s plays. 


| —the time, that is, when he will be more written about . 


base food, base coin, base lodging, and base soil of | 


Islam—these things are rooted in the deeps and fast- 
nesses of its old unchanging life and character. 

They are immense problems, mystical problems, 
never to be solved: or to be solved by destiny alone. 
The reformer who madly sets out to do it can only do 
his world of wicked mischief. Evil is dead sure to 
come to the government that strikes at the hand on 
this locked door of Islam. 


BEETHOVEN. 
By Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


EETHOVEN was a composer of some merit. So 
much has been admitted by all the best critics. 

Even Wagner, Mr. Gilbert Webb, and I have never 
denied it. He was born one hundred and forty-four years 
ago; he died somewhat later; and now he is to have 
his festival. Why a festival beginning April 2oth? 
Was he born on that day? I don’t know. Was he 
married on that day? He never married at all. Did 
he propose marriage on that day? As, apparently, 
he knew the dangers of breach of promise, he never 
put anything in writing. Did he die on that day? I 
believe he died. Did he know that Mr. Daniel Mayer 
would be alive on the 2oth of April, 1914? But I give 
up the problem. Figures are treacherous things; 
but there seems to be no sort of jubilee or centenary 
connection between any Beethoven date and the day 
after to-morrow. Mr. Mayer seems to be the sole 
nexus. He was not alive 144 years ago, nor even 87 


years ago; but he is certainly very much alive to-day. 
He has determined that we are to have a Beethoven 
festival, and a Beethoven festival we are to have. 

It is curious, after all, to have a Beethoven cele- 
bration of any sort thrust into a London musical season 
Schonberg, Stravinsky and Scriabin rage ; 


of to-day. 


| his own. 


Mr. Holbrooke is not silent; we are threatened 
with a _ positive deluge of Italian and French 
operas. Mr. Ellis has been giving concerts, largely 
of English music. Can it be that Mr. Mayer has come 
to the conclusion that Beethoven now stands with 
| Shakespeare, and needs some sort of commemoration 
once in a while, less people forget that such a man 
ever existed? Can it be that Mr. Mayer has taken 
too seriously to heart the remark of a young French- 
man quoted in ‘‘ S. I. M. ’’ some weeks ago, and thinks 
| it well to show the world that Beethoven is not a 
““raseur’’? Anyhow, while modernity ramps around 
us, we are suddenly to be taken back to the early 
part of last century. Beethoven, we are told, is like 
Shakespeare, in being not for an age, but all time; 
and, like Shakespeare, no man ever belonged more 
completely to his age. He wrote in the idiom of his 
age; he never got away from the phraseology of 
Haydn and Mozart; he remained to the end as naive 
/ as Haydn—a peasant of stupendous emotions and 
gigantic half-comprehended thoughts. He made sure 
of ‘‘all time’’ as his inheritance by never departing 
from sincerity. He never wrote a bar for ‘‘ effect ’’; 
he never passed a phrase that did not express the 
precise shade of feeling he meant to express. He would 
not dilute his music. When he was operated on and 
saw the stream of water flowing from the incision, his 
only thought was ‘‘ Better from the belly than the 
pen’’. He staked his fame on the nobility of his 
thought: if the thought was not fine, he knew his 
music could not be fine, for he had no art beyond that 
** Fake ’? was a thing he never 
dreamed of; he wanted to tear up his ‘‘ Adelaide ”’ 
because he thought it did not express thoroughly the 
feeling of the words (and such words!). I have com- 
pared him with Shakespeare; but, of course, we hear 
his symphonies and sonatas oftener than we are per- 
But until a few 
years ago the plays were given as frequently as the 
symphonies are given now; and there are not wanting 
symptoms that Beethoven’s great time is approaching 


than listened to; more held up as an example than 
followed as an exemplar. When an Immortal reaches 
that stage he may be regarded as having come into 
Shakespeare has long been there; Beethoven 


"will not be long in following. 


But next week he is to be plunged amongst all the 
moderns of to-day, and one cannot help wondering 
whether some days of him will make us think him an 
antiquated ‘‘ raseur’’, or whether some of our young 
men will learn something. I am afraid that the young 
men are in much too big a hurry to ‘‘ get there’’. The 
only men who do “‘ get there’’ nowadays are the 
Puccinis, the Mascagnis, Leoncavallos, Schénbergs, 
Stravinskys and Scriabins. Make effects is the golden 
rule; one and all of the successful men do it. The 
two inventors of effects were Berlioz and Liszt. Each 


| pretended to be an admirer of Beethoven, and in Liszt’s 


/ case I believe the admiration to have been genuine. 
Berlioz’s admiration, too, was genuine enough; but 
unfortunately, the man took such a curious view of 
music that he could not see what was truly great in 
the object of his admiration. He was after effects, 
pure and simple; for really expressive melody he cared 
not a hang. Read his treatise on the orchestra, and 
you wili see that to him the effects procurable by 
music were, as Sir Hubert Parry long ago said, more 
interesting than music itself. Liszt’s plight was 
| different. He had had every encouragement to become 
a charlatan, and a charlatan was exactly what he 
refused to become. But he had not the energy divine 
| which enabled Beethoven before him and Wagner after 
him to go on searching for the right means of ex- 
| pression until at last that means was found; so he held 
_ on to stale old melodic outlines and tried by calculated 
| harmonies and new orchestral colours to say just what 
, cannot be said by such means. Incidentally he taught 
| Wagner a great deal: for what Wagner wanted— 
_ wanted greedily—was means; but he taught Strauss, 

Debussy, and all of the later composers much that it 
‘ would be better if they had never learned. 


— 
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All our musicians are thralls to Berlioz and Liszt: 
Strauss—I need not enumerate the names; the whole | 
crowd are slavish followers of the two. Berlioz has 
perished; Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ was given the other day, 
and the bare importance given to the fact shows that | 
he has nearly perished. Do our youngsters—and I | 
include Holbrooke, Gardiner, Arnold Bax with them— | 
do they wish to follow in the footsteps of the Hun- | 
garian and the Frenchman, and walk to the waters of | 
Lethe? Or is it not better to think of the mighty Beet- 
hoven? I cannot answer these questions myself. I | 
do not compose music either for the market or concert- 
room, or the opera-house. If I wanted to make money © 
out of it, I should write operas. But if I wanted to earn 
an everlasting name I should rather follow Beethoven. 
Beethoven never wrote an opera (unless you count © 
‘* Fidelio ’’ one); and he never won a success by 
* effects ’’. But he has survived until to-day, and at 
last he is to have a festival. 


MR. SHAW’S ROMANCE. 
By JOHN PALMER. 


O more unreasonable demand was ever made | 

of a man than that he should practise what | 
he preaches. Preaching is an art, and a man should | 
preach what he can well and competently preach. It 
does not follow that what he can well and competently | 
preach he can well and competently do. A popular | 
politician, for example, may find his preaching talent | 
to lie in commiseration of the suffering poor. He may 
discover that only in this particular vein will his fancy 
freely range and his eloquence freely flow. Shall he 
abstain from inveighing against the deceitfulness of 
riches because he happens, as a private citizen, to have | 
a personal preference for raiment and fine linen or for | 
frequenting the houses of distinguished people? Shall 
his oratorical art be nipped for a personal accident ? 
Shall his talent be buried on account of a pedantically 
imagined necessity to square his precept with his 
example? Clearly it would be monstrous thus to limit 
his inspiration. Is every author who argues for equal 
incomes to hand over his excess above the calculated 
average to the State? If everybody were compelled to 
practise what he preached, either nobody would prac- 
tise anything or nobody would preach. Take the 
critic, for example. Is every critic, when he turns 
to positive creation, to be compelled to observe his 
own rules and prejudices? Is he expected to obey the 
canons he set up for the guidance of his contem- 
poraries, to follow the examples he offered for their 
respect and imitation? Wherefore should he do so? 
It may have suited his genius as a critic to extoll 
qualities and kinds of art which it would cripple him 
as a creator to regard. As a critic he gave the best 
counsel that lay in him to the world at large—the best 
that suited his critical habit of reflection and expres- 
sion. Surely he may use his privilege, as himself a 


member of the public he was wont to address, of 
accepting or rejecting for his own guidance the laws 
he once was moved to lay down as eternal and irre- 
fragable. In a word, why should Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
as a writer of plays, pay the least regard to G. B. S. 
who wrote criticism in this Review? Mr. Shaw, as a 
critic, went to war with something he called romance. 
He never made it altogether clear what he exactly 
meant by romance. He rather used it as a bad name 
with which to hang any dog he happened at the time 
to dislike. Romance was a sort of swear word with 
Mr. Shaw in his critical days—something disreputably 
associated with that other miserable and abhorred 
concept, the English character. Of course, no sooner 
did Mr. Shaw retire from criticism, and begin pro- 
ducing plays, than Mr. Shaw’s romance was seen to” 
be no more than a conveniently brilliant formula of | 
destructive criticism, under which Mr. Shaw’s own | 
plays were in peril of falling. It is not at all startling | 
to those who know how fantastically romantic the | 
bulk of Mr. Shaw’s dramatic work has been that , 


_ asked to enjoy. ! 
_ duchess. The play wholly changes its character and 
atmosphere half-way through the evening; and it is 


| Sir Herbert Tree should be presenting now at His 


Majesty’s Theatre a play in five acts deliberately 


_ entitled a romance, and exhibiting all the characteristic 


qualities of a romantic achievement. 

‘* Pygmalion ’’ is quite adorably silly. It is the sort 
of thing which personally I like extremely. It is also 
the sort of thing which Mr. Shaw, writing in these 
pages not quite twenty years ago, would have torn 
contemptuously to rags and tatters. It is the tale 
which at some time or other flickers in the brain of 
every tea-girl—how one day she will be mistaken for a 
duchess and live a real lady ever after. The cruel 
realist of twenty years ago would have pointed out 
that such things are outside sober belief and ex- 
perience. A duchess, he would say, is born; she is 
not made. King Cophetua is no longer possible. The 
beggar in love with a prince is a beggar still. Let 
us, he would call, have no more of this romantic silli- 


| ness about Jack and Nancy, who rise to be the Admiral 
and the Admiral’s lady. 


Happily for Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’, my critical 
doctrines do not in the least resemble his. 1 tremble 
to think how he would have withered so preposterous 
a day-dream with anti-romantic indignation. The sly 
devices whereby the (to a realist) romantic futility of 
the play is covered would not for a moment have 
deceived or placated Mr. Shaw. Does this fellow 


_ imagine, Mr. Shaw would have asked the readers of 


this Review, that he has made his story the less 
absurd because he has masked it in the language of 
pseudo-science? Does he think we are the more likely 
to believe in the incredible transformation of his 
heroine because an idiotic specialist talks pretentiously 
about her vowels and consonants? Does he suppose 


_ that I, who have rejected the superstitions of priests, 
| poets, doctors, and lawyers, am likely to respect the 


superstitions of a professor of phonetics? Is he not 
aware that the superstitions of the modern laboratory 
are to me fully as incredible and grotesque as the 
superstitions of a Fiji Islander? Are we to swallow 


| this disgusting bolus of pretentious hypocrisy because 


it is cunningly sugared with an appeal to the modern 
hankering after scientific technical terms? With a 
few well-directed questions, roughly in this sense, but 
expressed with a fervour which I am quite unable to 
command, Mr. Shaw would have exposed the men- 
dacity and indecency of yet another romantic fraud 
foisted upon a romantic public. 

But Mr. Shaw’s romance falls into more friendly 
hands than his own. I see nothing intrinsically absurd 
in the amiable romantic formula offered us in 
‘*Pygmalion”’. I always accept anything an author 
requires, so long as he really knows what he wants 
and can suitably reward me for accepting his premises. 
Farfrom quarrelling with the romantic part of 
** Pygmalion ’’, I joyfully hail it as a really delightful 
inspiration. On the other hand, where I to-day begin 
quarrelling with ‘‘ Pygmalion’’ is precisely where 
Mr. Shaw yesterday would begin finding excuses for its 
otherwise incorrigible silliness. Mr. Shaw has spoiled 
his play by refusing to go on with his romantic idea 
just when it was beginning to be really entertaining. 
The play quite incredibly collapses at the last into a 
portentous but extremely elementary essay in psycho- 
logy where it should have ‘‘ abounded in its own 
sense ’’ and become wildly and fantastically romantic. 
At the start of ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’ Mr. Shaw’s professor of 
phonetics bets he will make a duchess out of a flower- 
girl. He will teach her to talk the English of a 
duchess; and he will successfully pass her off as a 
duchess. This is to be our romantic adventure. But 
Mr. Shaw does not keep his word. After a scene of 
really fine comedy, where the flower-girl is shown half- 
way to the stage of being a perfect lady, the play 
collapses into an argumentative and sentimental affair 
between the girl and her teacher. We do not get the 
promised scene at all—the top of the comedy we were 
We do not see the flower-girl as 


not a change for the better. Mr. Shaw winds up his 
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fantasia by saying a lot of very obvious things at great 
length, and in order to conceal their extremely obvious 
and ancient character he delivers them with an irri- 
tating, because quite unnecessary, vagueness. It is 
true that one extremely dramatic scene ensues from the 
change of plan (I allude to the start of the fourth act, 
where the two men discuss the woman as a specimen 
of their art while she is visibly palpitating before our 
susceptible eyes as an overwrought and angry woman), 
but this scene, like too many of the good things in 
Mr. Shaw’s later plays, seem just to be there because 
they happened to come into Mr. Shaw’s mind as he sat 
on the top of an omnibus. Mr. Shaw should really set 
his teeth and try once more to keep his head and his 
purpose through an entire play. There is too much of 
the line of least resistance about ‘‘ Pygmalion’’. The 
omitted scene of the flower-girl as duchess would have 
been more valuable, and it would have been vastly more 
difficult, than talk about the value of men’s work and 
the finding of souls—problems with which audiences of 
a romance should never be worried. Besides, Mr. 
Shaw got all that talk thoroughly off his pen years ago. 


I must write again of ‘‘ Pygmalion ”’ if it lives; for | 


there is a great deal to be said. Meantime I only 
have room to proclaim that Sir Herbert Tree is beauti- 


fully fitted in his part. His playing of Henry Higgins | 


is one of the best pieces of purely comic art I have yet 
seen on the English stage. It has always been obvious 
that Sir Herbert Tree could do this sort of thing—a 
sort of thing which is the real fine-art of playing 
better than any living actor. I have so frequently 
described the qualities in Sir Herbert’s acting which 
mark him out for the best comedy which English 
authors can give him that I need only say at the end 
of my space that in ‘* Pygmalion”’ they have free 
liberty to range. This production must be firmly sup- 
ported if only to encourage Sir Herbert to continue in 
a vein which so perfectly becomes him. 


A DIARY OF NATURE. 


HERE is a line or two of Browning’s that we can 

no more hackney than we can hackney Shake- 
spear’s ‘‘ Doxy over the Dale ’’—his ‘‘O, to be in 
England now that April’s there’’. It is in the blood 
and heart of an Englishman. It has hold of a truth 
that only grows truer every year we live: it renews 
itself with such a fresh, convincing force season after 
season. Hail and lashing rain and tearing winds, black 
skies and speedwell-blue skies quickly alternating, 
scarcely a quarter of an hour between them—that is the 


blend that makes up an average English April. We | 


have had the rough blend this year again at the start 
of April, and with it three or four of the fays that 
begin the Spring absolute in our fields and commons 
and spinneys. The first is the chiffchaff. Where the 
cuckoo in the last days of March and the opening of 
April is pure fancy—*‘ no bird, but an invisible thing, 
a voice, a mystery ’’—the chiffchaff is pure fact—seen, 
heard, known, revelled in, and undisputed. On 
4th April it was back in the same corner of the wet 
copse, where its emphatic, dancey ‘‘ zip-zap, zip-zap ”’ 
sounded all through April, May and June last year; 
and, flitting down from the oaks, it worked its way 
through the willow-scrub at the edge of the stream 
with that look of extreme frailty and weakness which 
suggest it the unfittest little thing in the world to make 
a mighty journey in the dark over sea and land and 
to plunge out of the fire of Africa into the frost of 
England. 


Six days later, and the same wet copse—with every 
other copse in that countryside—had the second of the 
fays, a few grains heavier, a few lines larger than the 
chifichaff, yet seeming, if anything, even feebler and 
frailer, perhaps because of its tender little thread of a 
song ; namely, the willow wren. Then, over the sleepy 
mill pool, on 12th April, the sheen of the first swallow, 
fresh and triumphant, like the chiffchaff and the willow 


wren, from its six or seven thousand miles’ journey 
from somewhere behind Sahara; and, on the evening 
of the same day, the strange wheel of the grasshopper 
warbler amidst the dwarf furze and needle whin and 
tangled mat-grasses of the oozy heath above the stream, 
where one watched the short-eared owl hawking at 
sunset close to Easter trippers, motor-cyclists, and 
two or three gipsy groups and camps, yet unseen by 
any of them. 


These—chiffchaffs, willow wrens, grasshopper 
warbier, and swallow, the Africans back in England— 
are not all the lovely fays which look as if they must 
go down before a touch of frost or hardship, but 
flourish on the blackthorn winter which was at its 
height a week ago. To name three others which year 
after year one has found at the same spot, blithe and 
secure in the freezing half of spring: the grey wagtail 
was sitting hard on four eggs, the longtailed titmouse 
was putting the final touches of feather and lichen to 
its nest, and the squat little bombilius was hovering 
over flowered grass by the river edge. All three—if 
in a less degree than the Africans—look as though they 
could not weather a rough hour; vet every year, no 
matter what the sky and air, they are in their element 
equally on bitter dark April days and on days steeped 
in sun and light and delicate air. The grey wagtail— 
the bird with the sulphur breast—earlier than the hedge 
sparrow and only a little after the earliest song thrush, 
sat on her five eggs in her smooth cup of moss set on 
a ledge of the woodwork of the old mill on April 2oth 
in 1912. This year she was on her eggs in a nest in 
the ivy of the same woodwork on April roth—the 
identical bird without a doubt; one could almost swear 
to that narrow white eyebrow under the slate-grey 


| crown and to the pale fringe of the graceful tail tilted 
_ well up over the rim of the nest. 


On the same day two long-tailed titmice were putting 
the final touches to their nests, slung, one in a tangle 
of brier and whitethorn by the brink of the stream, the 
other in a leafless blackthorn powdered with blossom 
at the very edge of the roadway down which waggons 
and cyclists and villagers are constantly passing. The 
hen packed the nest with feathers, making it soft as a 
down cushion, whilst her mate plastered the outside 
with grey lichens from the ash trees. The result, after 
three weeks of labour, is a work neat as the neatest 


| chaffinch’s, gayer than the wren’s and hardly less 
| compact. There is certainly not a more exquisite thing 


in Nature in England than the long-tailed titmouse’s 
nest now complete in mid-April, accurately poised, 
glistening with carefully chosen lichens, firmly felted, 
and primed with warmth. It is the paragon of all the 
nests. 


FOOLS AND LOVE. 


There are who snatch at beauty and will do 
Violence to themselves in haste to grasp 
The prize life offers, thinking in one gasp 
To breathe their passion and therein renew 
The hope they smirched. But lovers who are true 
Know well that beauty caught in such a clasp 
Is venomous and fatal as the asp 
Of Cleopatra. Beauty like the dew 
Falls upon love to shed its blessing cool 
Over its blossoms. Beauty emanates 
So commonly from earth and love, the fool 
Prizes it not and looks for more, creates - 
Phantoms of richness and begins to pule 
When lust-begotten joys lust dissipates. 
GILBERT CANNAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CHALLENGE TO MR. NORMAN ANGELL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Balham, 6 April 1914. 

Sir,—In your issue of 28 March ‘“ Rifleman” asserts 
that if Mr. Norman Angell’s argument about the results 
of a war indemnity be correct, then a reduction in the 
expenditure upon armaments would have a like injurious 
effect upon the economic affairs of the country indemnified. 

Mr. Norman Angell’s argument, briefly, is that a war 
indemnity would be injurious to the country receiving it, 
inasmuch as it would cause, either such a rise in the price 
of commodities or so much unemployment as to place the 
country in worse economic condition after receipt of the 
indemnity than before receipt. 

My object is not to attempt to support Mr. Angell’s argu- 
ment, which, in my opinion, is so obviously true as to need 
no support, but to endeavour to show that the indemnity 
and the saving on armament, having their origin in 
different sources, would have a totally different effect upon 
the economic affairs of the country. 

The essential difference between the indemnity and the 
saving on the armament is that the former would add to 
the amount of the national income of the country receiving 
it, whereas the latter would leave the amount unaltered. 

The cost of the armament of a country is borne by a 
tax upon the national income from the reproductive indus- 
tries, therefore any reduction that might be made in the 
expenditure upon armament would not affect the amount 
of the income from this source. The effect of any reduc- 
tion in the expenditure upon armament would be to increase 
the spending power of a certain section of the community 


and proportionately to diminish the spending power of | 


another section of the community (workpeople and others 
who derive their income from the construction of arma- 
ment), but the real income of the nation would remain 
unaltered by any such action. In the case, however, of 
an indemnity, there would be an actual addition to the 
income of the nation, which would increase the spending 
power of the nation as a whole; and, as Mr. Angell has 
shown, this monetary addition to the income of the country 
would either cause high prices or unemployment, dependent 
upon the money being spent within or without the country. 

But in the case of a saving on the armament expenses, 
this saving would have but little effect upon the average 
of prices, since the spending power of the nation, as a 
whole, would be unaltered. Nor would this saving on 
armament construction cause unemployment, as might be 
the case from the receipt of an indemnity, because the 
capital and labour which would be released from the unpro- 
ductive work of armament construction would be employed 
in reproductive channels, and thus more real wealth would 
be created, which would tend to diminish prices and increase 
employment. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lewis. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
6 April 1914. 

Sir,—The discussion in your columns under the above 
heading is hardly likely to lead to a definite conclusion, for 
the reason that it involves a question dealing with the whole 
gamut of developing civilisation, which is being discussed 
in terms of economics, and it is almost inevitable that any 
discussions on the ‘‘ Great Illusion’? must be discussed 
in these terms, as, in as far as the idea is scientifically un- 
folded, it is purely economic. In the second part of the 
book the text assumes an eloquence which might most 
properly be classified as literary—it is not scientific, and it 
is not philosophical. 

In as far as it is scientifically conceived, it may be noted 
it is entirely concerned with what might be termed the 
financial aspect of the current Free Trade point of view. 
It assumes absolute equity, in its arguments, of trade 
relations between different civilised States; it ignores, for 
instance, the freedom of inter-State trade that Germany and 


North America have secured for themselves, and which the 
British Empire has not yet secured for itself. Everywhere 
the human factor is the old familiar ‘‘ economic man” of 
the Manchester School. 

The endeavour to establish the synthesis of Manchesterism 
has, perhaps, never been more eloquently argued, and that 
it is a valuable contribution to thought the writer freely 
concedes; but Manchesterism has had its day, and though 
we follow its trail into the biological depths of the organic 
world or into the recesses of the inorganic world, humanity 
will hardly be likely to regard it except as a stepping-stone 
to a higher synthesis, from which it may expect to be able 
to reason more certainly on the question of the futility or 
utility of armaments, 

Manchesterism largely obscured the view of statesmen 
almost for a century. There has been a tendency to regard 
it as the whole of life. With economics as a factor, an 
important factor, however, in the social scheme, subser- 
vient, with the other departments of social science, to 
morality, it is probable therein is the sure way to the con- 
summation of the ideals of the ‘‘ Great Illusion ”’. 

Yours, etc., 
Reaper S.R. 


NO SURRENDER. 
To the Editor ef the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Brookside, Woburn Sands, 
13 April 1914. 
Sir,—I quote a few lines from the first paragraph of your 
issue of 11 April; they fill me with dismay and even conster- 


nation. 


‘“‘ Whatever party advantages there may be in following 
the Government into the tortuous ways of their frustrated 
plan of military operations in Ulster must be abandoned. 
The risk to the forces of the Crown is too terrible.”’ 

Note ‘‘ the forces of the Crown”’. Do we seek merely a 
party advantage when we insist that the Army and Navy 
are not the forces of the politicians who may be in power, 
but of the nation? Is not that fact expressed constitutionally 
by calling them the forces of the Crown : of the one element 
in our Constitution which is outside and above party 
politics ? 

The question as to whether the Navy is or is not to be 
moved about at the caprice of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty without previous consultation, even with the 
Prime Minister, is not a party question, it is a national 
question. Unfortunately we can only deal with so grave a 
national question in terms of party politics; party machinery 
is the only organisation we possess wherewith to force poli- 
ticians to attend to the interests of the nation. 

If the leaders of the Unionist party forbear to use every 
weapon available to them in order to get at the truth about 
the recent projected movements of both the Army and the 
Navy they become accomplices in the surrender of the 
national interests to the irresponsible dictatorship of the 
Minister for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. Are 
they to refrain from acting on behalf of the nation because 
it may be, and probably will be, represented that they act 
only in the interests of party? 

Why do you preach cowardice? Have we not suffered 
enough from the cowardice of the Unionist leaders? This 
prudery about party advantage is merely an excuse for 
evading responsibility. Even at this moment our leaders, 
blessed by the fussy old self-important ‘* Spectator ”’, are trying 
to save the faces of the gang of desperate political prodi- 
gals, incompetent speculators, oily humbugs, and _ philan- 
thropic but ignorant busybodies who form the present 
Ministry. 

Why do not the Unionist leaders nail the lying witness 
of Ministers to the counter, that witness which ‘ even so 
does not agree together ’’? Is the nation not interested in 
being delivered from the disgrace of being represented by 
men whose clumsy mendacity deceives nobody and disjusts 
everybody ? 

In one particular you are right; nothing is to be gained 
by pursuing inquiries into the exact instructions given to 
officers : for the simple reason that the officers are gagged 
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by the rules of the service. We must not allow the main 
constitutional question to be side-tracked into an investiga- 
tion as to which of all the Ministers concerned was the 
biggest liar. There is no risk to the forces of the Crown in 
restoring the control of the armed forces of the nation to the 
nation. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Tarver. 


THE WRONGS OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Thornes House, Wakefield, 
15 April 1914. 

Sir,—I am pleased to tell you that my appeal for Ulster 
has met with great success. I have been able by the sale 
of the saxifrage ‘‘ Orange Lily ’’ and other rock plants to 
send over last week £130 to help Ulster. Most of the money 


THE LATE DEPORTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Mamiaanshoek, P.O. Rankin’s Pass, 
Nylstroom, Transvaal, 
12 March 1914. 

Sir,—The tumult and the shouting over the deportation 
will have died before this reaches you; yet the root of the 
matter seems to have escaped much notice, and is too im- 


| portant to be let drop. 


I received in postal orders for 5s. 6d. upwards, but I have | 


also had some cheques for £10, £5, £2 and less. Some 
of the letters were extremely touching, and showed how 
deep the feeling was that had been excited by the wrongs of 
Ulster. ‘‘ I am very old,’’ one old lady wrote to me, ‘‘ but 
my whole heart is with you and the Cause”’. Another, 
‘* God bless you for your kind endeavours to help the brave 
men and women of Ulster’’. I should like to take the 
opportunity of thanking ‘“‘ A Well-wisher ”’ who sent me 


#10, but gave me no address to which I could send an © 


acknowledgment. I am deeply grateful for your kindness 
in having allowed me to make the appeal for Ulster through 
your columns. I venture to add that I shall have splendid 
collections of rock plants to send off in the autumn, and 
shall be glad to book orders if sympathisers with Ulster will 
write to me here and order selections from 5s. to £5 and 
upwards, if they will specify sum and pay on arrival of 
plants. 
Yours truly, 

(Lady) CATHERINE MILNES-GASKELL. 


MR. SWIFT McNEILL’S CHEERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W., 
14 April 1914. 

Sir,—I notice that Mr. Swift McNeill declares that it is 
‘‘a very shameful calumny ”’ to say that the cheers with 
which the Nationalist Members of Parliament received Lord 
Methuen’s reverse was an “ exhibition of gratification ’’. 


It has taken him twelve years to devise an explanation, | 
which is a remarkably poor result for such a long period of | 


excogitation. It seems that Mr. Swift McNeill was cheering 
the “ ineptitude ’”’ of the War Office. 
had received the announcement of the death of the Emperor 
Frederick with cheers, would they mend the matter by 
explaining that they were deriding the ineptitude of his 
physicians? It is unlikely that the British Army or the 
British people will ever allow the insult to be buried in 
oblivion. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
W. A. Hirst. 


IMPROVING ON HANSARD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The Lord Chancellor’s editing of this speech in 
Hansard is said to be without precedent. Such critics 
speak too hastily. There is a precedent, though I cannot 
give the Lord Chancellor’s name, or the year, except that 
it occurred before 1882. The matter is thus recorded in the 
second act of ‘* Iolanthe ” :— 

Fairy Queen: ‘‘ You have all incurred death; but I 
can’t slaughter the whole company. And yet (unfolding 
a scroll) the law is clear—every fairy must die who marries 
a mortal! 

Lord Chancellor: ‘‘ Allow me, as an old equity 
draughtsman, to make a suggestion. The subtleties of 
the legal mind are equal to the emergency. The thing is 
really quite simple—the insertion of a single word will do 
it. Let it stand that every fairy shall die who don’t marry 
a mortal, and there you are out of your difficulty at once! ”’ 

DELTA. 


If any body of men | 


One cannot help but admire even the lesser Cromwells of 
any age and race; no matter how impure their motives, 
their bluff disregard of law and order commands the respect 
even of their victims; and even the deported ten may have 
laughed to themselves the while they admitted they, too, 
had ‘‘ forgotten Goschen ”’. 

As to the morality of it, it is considered bad form in the 
suburbs to throw your dead cat into your neighbour’s 
garden, and the rule might have held here—possibly would 
if General Botha had not long since measured Mr. Asquith’s 
foot. The reason why the suburban rule was violated 
suggests itself as twofold. 

Firstly, General Smuts at least is lawyer enough to grace 
any Bench—lawyer enough to know whether or no he had 
a case to go to a jury biassed five to one in his favour. 
Special Commissions of Judges are, of course, out of favour 
here since the fearful fiasco over Dinizulu. But to funk even 
a jury of sufferers from the strike suggests that the legal case 
against the ‘‘ ten’? must have been very thin, despite five 
hours’ fine oratorical effort in the House—unless there were 
some secondary consideration. 

Of the ten deportees, nine are British-born and one a 
Frieslander; and a Hollander of any brand, despite the fact 
that Boer ‘‘ public opinion’’ is largely nose-led by the 
Hollander clique of the ‘‘ Volksstem ”’, is in truth as much 


. a ‘ verdomde Uitlander ’’ in this country as any ‘‘ Engels- 


man uit London ”’, 


Strange bedfellows? But Mr. Poutsma is an ambitious 


' and disappointed man with a grievance against the Govern- 


ment. Naturalised as a British subject when naturalisation 
was the obvious ladder to place, so soon as self-government 
was granted his valuable services were urged on the accept- 


ance of the new powers, only to be declined with scant 


civility, pelf and place being for ‘‘ oprechte burghers” of 
‘‘ons volk”’. To which fact, al! subconsciously perhaps, 
his zeal for the distressed workers may be largely due. 
That he meant mischief, despite comfortable words, cannot 
be doubted, since a commission for redress of grievances 
had been granted, and himself appointed to the commission, 
when he played his trump card of a general strike. 

As to the railwaymen’s grievances, whatever else may be 
in them, one cannot overlook the figures, railway servants 
amounting to about 1 per cent. of the white population, of 
which the vast bulk never uses the railways. 

But for the reason of General Botha’s procedure—the 
deeper secondary motive. Every one of the ten had as much 
legal right to dwell in the Union as General Botha himself : 
to deport ten burghers Transvaal-born would have been no 
more illegal. Yet does anyone suppose the ten would have 
been deported if they had been ‘‘ oprechte burghers’’? At 
least in the Union, no one would believe it for a moment. 
They would more likely have been found comfortable 
sinecures—field cornet or what not. ‘* Why don’t you deport 
Hertzog?”” was asked in the House, and received with 
laughter, being indeed an idle suggestion, however glad 
General Botha might secretly be if Mr. Hertzog would 
deport himself. 

Furthermore, had the strikers and their leaders been 
mainly ‘‘ oprechte burghers’? of the ‘ Volk’, consider 
General Botha’s pitiful quandary, since neither the Defence 
Force nor the Imperial troops could have been called upon 
to deal with them! And let no one hug the fond delusion 
that in no case would “ oprechte burghers ”’ rise against 
the Government: it might happen to-morrow, as it was 
quite on the cards some months back when the Hertzog- 
Botha trouble began, and ‘‘ ons moet nog eens Engels gaan 
schiet '? was common talk in the back veld. (‘‘ We must 
go and shoot Englishmen once more.’’) 

Consider, lastly, had success crowned the alleged attempt 
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to rope in Mr. Hertzog in support of the strikers, how would 
things have stood? Had the Defence Force been mobilised, 
probably three out of five would have declared for Hertzog ; 
and General Botha must know this so well that he would 
not have dared mobilise, and would therefore have been 
obliged to requisition the Imperial garrison, which would 
have thrown the rest of the Defence Force against him— 
Majuba over again, foliowed by a repetition of 1899-1902 
plus a native rising. 

The root of the matter is that General Botha’s methods, 
the success which crowned them, and the rampant illegality 
of his final stroke, are simply the consequence of the 
nationality of the strike leaders. Except after dinner, we 
are ‘‘ Burghers and Uitlanders”’, English and Dutch, 
still, and the English in a helpless minority. 

And the lesson to be learned and rubbed in is: Keep 
Rhodesia out of the Union, and the Boer overflow out of 
Rhodesia, cost what it may, until that country is on such a 
basis that its inclusion in the Union will redress the racial 
balance. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. R. PRANCE. 


THE AMAZING SPRING. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 


Llanmadoc, Reynoldstone, R.S.O., Glamorgan, 
10 April 1914. 
Sir,—Our migrants seem also to be unusually early. The 
first martins were seen here on 4 April and swallows on the 
6th; willow wren heard singing and seen on 1o April. 
Last year swallows and willow wrens were first seen on 
17 April. The cuckoo almost invariably appears on or about 


Primrose Day. 
Yours truly, 
A. E. Lenox. 


THE CUCKOO. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEW. 


Colchester, 15 April 1914. 

Sir,—In your last issue a correspondent quotes a local 
ditty anent the cuckoo, tending to show that in Cambridge- 
shire the bird is spoken of as ‘‘ she ’’, and he wishes to know 
what other Eastern Counties men have to say on the point. 
Here in Colchester I have all my life been familiar with a 
folk-rhyme which runs :— 

In April the cuckoo comes, 

In May he sounds his thrums, 
In June he changes his tune, 
And in July away doth fly. 

In Northall’s ‘‘ Folk-Rhymes ”’ there is a large collection 
of local forms, and in seven cases the bird is called ‘‘ he ”’ 
and in three cases ‘‘ she’. Tennyson may perhaps be re- 
garded as an authority for Lincolnshire, and like all good 
modern naturalists he regarded the male as the type of a 
species. There is a conspicuous instance of this in ‘‘ The 
Gardener’s Daughter, or The Pictures ’’, in which there is 
a passage which runs :— 

“From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves, 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
Rut shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm; 
The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.”’ 


When I was a very small child I well remember being 
somewhat puzzled by the cuckoo being called he, as I knew 
perfectly well that she was in the habit of laying her eggs 
in other birds’ nests; but as the wryneck was generally 
spoken of as the cuckoo’s mate, I thought it quite possible 
that he might be her actual husband. 

W. H. Harwoop. 
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To the Editor of the SatrurDay REvIEW. 
10 April 1914. 

Sir,—None of the versions of the cuckoo song which 
have appeared this spring are quite as gay as the Derby- 
shire rendering :— 

Cuckoo is a merry bird— 
She sings as she flies ; 
She brings us good tidings, 

She tells us no lies: 
She sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear, 
And only sings cuckoo 
When summer is near. 

The difference is slight, but it is all the difference between 
dullness and brightness. ‘‘ The cuckoo is a fine bird”’ is 
heavy compared to ‘‘ Cuckoo is a merry bird’’, with the 
omitted article. I should also like to give the Derbyshire 
rendering of the cuckoo’s habits, more plaintively and grace- 
fully expressed than I have seen it elsewhere :— 

In April 

Come he will; 

In May 

He sings all day, 

In june 

He changes his tune, 

In July 

He makes ready to fly: 
In August 


Go he must. 
Yours faithfully, 


G. J. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
12 April 1914. 
Sir,—This is my ancient nursery song:— —~ 
‘* He sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear, 
And only calls ‘ cuckoo’ 
Three months in the year.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Ss. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
11 April 1914. 
Sir,—Will you allow me to submit another and more 
complete version of the ‘‘ Cuckoo Song”? I am now in 
my sixty-eighth year. When I was from three to five years 
old my grandmother, a Welsh woman, often sang it to me 
to the tune of Ash Grove 
The cuckoo is a small bird, 
He sings as he flies, 
He brings us good tidings 
And tells us no lies. 
He sucks the small birds’ eggs 
To make his voice quite clear, 
And then he sings ‘‘ Cuckoo ”’ 
Three months in the year. 
In April he is coming, 
In May he’s in his bloom, 
In June he is fading, 
In July he is gone. 
He sucks, etc., ete. 
Yours faithfully, 
& 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. ‘ S.R.’’] 


THE OVER-PLAYING OF GOLF. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15 April 1914. 

Sir,—Golf is fast becoming a detestable bore. Very 
many of us are growing utterly sick of the dull reports 
of this ‘‘ sensational ” match and that “ phenomenal ”’ one. 

We are sick of the endless professional matches, and sick 
of the endless amateur matches. 

We are sick of the chatter about mashies and chip strokes, 
gutties and rubber-cored, pars, bogeys and bunkers. 
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We are sick of the familiar article printed most days in 
most papers in the United Kingdom, describing some phase 
or other of the game. 

The thing has become, indeed, a general nuisance. 

Golf is a very good and healthy game grotesquely over- 
done. To Mr. Kipling’s muddied oaf and flanneled fool, it 
seems we must now add the man who spends Saturday in 
plunging about sand pits and cutting up divots of turf, and 
the other six days of the week in talking about his adven- 
tures and experiences and in reading about those of others. 

It is time some check were put on these absurdities. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN OccasIONAL PLAYER. 


THE DRINK BILL. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
15, Wynne Road, Brixton, S.W., 
10 April 1914. 

Sir,—An increased drink bill 1s a matter of regret rather 
than of surprise to temperance reformers. A boom in trade 
is sure to produce increased expenditure on luxuries as well 
as necessities, and on questionable luxuries as well as 
innocent ones, and it is to be feared that in the case of 
many families the expenditure on intoxicants is the first to 
rise in good times and the last to fall when times are bad. 

The hold which drink has on the community is evidenced 
by the fact, provided that Mr. Wilson’s calculations are 
correct, that the expenditure per family on this article 
averages over £18 per annum. One of the worst features 
of the case is that this expenditure on a dangerous super- 
fluity is largest in those homes which can least afford it— 
the homes of the poor. It encroaches on a fund already 
insufficient for desirable existence. 

It is idle, and worse, to lament this mis-expenditure 
unless we are prepared to make some effort, if necessary 
some sacrifice, to bring about a better state of things. 
Somewhat may be done by legislation, but far more by a 
resolute endeavour to lessen the hold of the alcohol custom, 
almost ranking as an obsession, on the community. That 
custom is many centuries old, it is buttressed by habit, 
appetite, and enormous commercial interests. Whether it 
can be extinguished—like the somewhat similar custom of 
snuff taking—is open to question, but certainly it can be 
very considerably reduced. 

The strength of a custom, obviously, depends on the 
number of its adherents, and the efforts of social 
reformers should therefore chiefly be directed to inducing 
as many people as possible to discontinue the custom 
objected to. This is the rationale of the total abstinence 
movement. 

Abstainers freely admit that other factors than custom 
affect, favourably or adversely, the national sobricty, but 
custom is, beyond dispute, the key of the position. : 

It seems to me, therefore, an act of quite elementary 
good citizenship to decline compliance with the custom in 
question and thus ensure freedom from complicity in the 
gigantic evils inseparably connected with its centinuance. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS. 


OPIUM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hong Kong, 
21 March 1914. 

Sik,—To free Asia from opium smoking and opium eating 
would be not only possible but even easy, and that by no 
generous and noble action, but merely at the bidding of 
plain duty and commen morality. 

If those European nations ruling in Asia which have 
established complete monopolies in opium within their 
frontiers (beginning, alas, with England) could bring them- 
selves to renounce their profits and close their ‘‘ government 
opium manufactories”’ the thing would be almost done; 
for the opium vice would thereby be completely extinguished 
in very nearly every European possession in Asia. China, 
with its four hundred millions, has already declared against 
the vice; and there would remain, roughly speaking, only 


the comparatively limited territories of the independent 
native States, many of which would, no doubt, yield to 
British or French influence. It would be necessary, of 
course, for the European nations indicated to continue their 
present stringent exclusion of all outside opium from their 
Asiatic possessions. A regulation originally intended to 
protect the profits of their own ‘* government opium mono- 
polies ”? would thus be turned by them to a great, disin- 
terested and beneficent purpose. An Asia freed from the 
enervating, demoralising and destructive slavery of opium 
would follow. 

The European empires in Asia (including our own) would 
thus, at length, triumphantly have justified their existence 
by liberating the Asiatics from a vice which for centuries 
has stupified their minds, destroyed their bodies, paralysed 
their energies, deadened their moral sense, killed their 
advance towards civilisation, and dragged them ever down- 
wards. Who can doubt that, with the removal of the curse 
of opium would commence the renaissance of Asia? It is 
hardly necessary to point out where England's opportunity 
lies. Let England be the first to start the reform, and let 
her have the credit for it. It cannot be doubted that Holland, 
France and Portugal would follow. The approaching opium 
conference at The Hague would furnish the occasion for a 
declaration of this reformed and humane policy. 

Lastly, this reform should not be a protracted and gradua} 
one, but should be accomplished at a stroke. Gradual 
reformations drag on for ever, and usually never mate- 
rialise. 

Your obedient servant, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


HOW THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS BECOMING 
AMERICANISED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Surrenden Park, 
Pluckley, Kent. 
Sir,—I wonder if anyone else has noticed how the 
language in English newspapers is becoming Americanised + 
For instance, formerly natives of this country were called 
English, now they talk of themselves as ** Britishers ’’. In 
a paper to-day I read an interview with an old woman who 
had lived all her life in one parish in England, in which 
she told the reporter that she had lived ** quite a spell ’’ in 
her present employment. 
Yours truly, 
WALTER WINANS. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Homeward Crescent Place, Brighton, 
8 April 1914. 

Sir,—I should like to observe, through your valuable 
columns, that I have constantly noticed in publications of a 
certain class, Henry VIII. given credit for having ‘* invented 
the Church of England’’. It is said that it was due to him 
that the Reformation was brought about. 

Now, in view of the above extraordimary statements, I 
have made a long and systematic study of the above ques- 
tion from every point of view; and, for this reason, I am 
able to assert unhesitatingly that this theory is completely 
lacking in scholarship. 

It seems both inconceivable and incomprehensible that 
anyone can possibly arrive at such a conclusion, unless it be 
through purposely misreading the subject or through wilful 
and deliberate mendacity. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry J. Nasu, Ph.D., etc. 


The Editor of Tue Sarcrpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 
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REVIEWS. | 


THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. | 


“The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope.” By 
the Duchess of Cleveland. Murray. 15s. net. 


. ND I was the queen of it all.’’. Thus ends Lady 

Hester’s account of one of her adventurous 
rides in Syria. The exclamation supplies the motive 
for the escapade, as it also furnishes the key to the 
riddle of her career. The granddaughter of Chatham, 
and the daughter of that equally opinionated nobleman, 
the third Earl Stanhope, she inherited a quadruple 
dose of family pride and self-confidence. No one ever 
pleased her more than by remarking that her eyes, 
which flashed dark in times of excitement, resembled 
those of the Great Commoner. For him, as for the 
memory of her mother, Lady Hester Pitt, she cherished 
the warmest adiniration and regard. The death of 
her mother in 1780 left her to the control of her 
excitable and imperious father, ‘‘ Citizen Stanhope ’’. 
But neither could his furious temper overbear hers, nor 
his egalitarian fads bend her to the life of a peasant- 
girl tending turkeys which he had marked out for her. 
Late in life she declared that, on one occasion, when, 
in a fit of passion, he held out a knife against her, 
she felt only a sensation of pity for him, none what- 
ever of fear. 

Such a nature was born for command. Hence her 
pride in feats of horsemanship, in helping her brother, 
Mahon, to escape from the loathed life at Chevening, 
and her vow of ‘eternal warfare ’’ against all Swiss 
and French governesses. The great opportunity of | 
her career came in the autumn of 1802, on the death 
of her grandmother, Lady Chatham, for at once Pitt 
consented to receive her at his abode, Walmer Castle. 
“* Here, then ’’, she writes to Mr. T. J. Jackson, ‘‘ am 
I, happy to a degree, exactly in the sort of society I 
most like. There are generally three or four men, 
staying in the house, and we dine eight or ten almost 
every other day. Military and naval characters are 
constantly welcome here; women are not; I suppose, 
because they do not form any part of our society. You 
may guess, then, what a pretty fuss they make with 
me.’ It speaks volumes for the quiet strength of 
Pitt’s nature that he could at all times hold sway over 
her. His deep tones, ‘‘ Lady Hester, Lady Hester ’’, 
at once recalled her to the conventions of life, 
which she often set at defiance. In her sight he 
towered above the military men whom at other times 
she adored. Therefore the unforeseen crisis of 
January, 1806, came on her with crushing effect. His 
death at Bowling-Green House, Putney Heath, sent 
her forth as an equal among the society which she 
had latterly ruled. Criticisms on his memory roused 
her to fury, and when that other blow fell on her, 
the death of Sir John Moore, to whom she was deeply 
attached, resentment at the slights of Fortune em- 
bittered her sensitive and self-centred nature. Such a 
character shuns all offers of sympathy. 

She retired to a lonely farmhouse near Builth, there 
soothing her grief by lavish gifts of medicine, flannel 
and money to the neighbouring poor. Charity, 
dabbling in the medical art, and rides on her ‘‘ spirited 
palfrey ’’ served to restore her health. One excursion, 
to Aberystwith, with her train of dependents, reveals 
the granddaughter of Chatham. She led the way, the 
others following in due gradation of rank, a sumpter 
horse with panniers bringing up the rear. At times 
the clergyman’s son whom she took with her objected 
to his place near the sumpter horse, and sent a request 
for converse, which she rarely refused. Nothing could 
for long ease the bitterness of her spirit. Hatred of 
the Ministers who had failed, first to support Sir John 
Moore, and then to clear his memory, becomes the | 
dominant note of her life. Lord Chatham's failure at 
Walcheren in the summer of 1809 pleases her, for it 
exhibits his incompetence. She rails at Hookham 
Frere as a low-born, fussy adventurer, bent on thwart- 
ing every well-laid scheme in Spain, where she pro- | 


phesies that Wellesley’s army will utterly fail. Tala- 
vera and other victories she proudly ignores, and early 
in 1810 she decides to leave England. 


It was to be for ever. But the Duchess of Cleveland 
is of opinion that she had not at that time decided 
never to return. This is probable. Even then, how- 
ever, she had conceived profound dislike for the nation 
which had slighted the memory both of Pitt and of 
Moore. Nothing is more singular in the letters, 
which are now Tirst given to the general public in this 
volume, than her utter indifference to the mortal 
struggle between England and Napoleon. At Rhodes, 
early in 1812, when that struggle was entering on the 
last round, she writes: ‘‘I am never low, but when I 
think of England and the monsters it contains: when 
1 put them out of my mind I am happy, for I have 
great reason to be so. But who do I owe my comforts 
to?—to strangers.’’ The ‘‘ monsters’’ were Per- 
ceval, Castlereagh, Canning. At the same time she 
writes : ‘‘ I make conquests of Turks everywhere. . . . 
I do not know how it is, but I always feel at home with 
these people, and can get out of them just what I like.”’ 
Her arrival at Cairo, clad in the Oriental costume 
which she had now adopted, caused a great sensation. 
The Turkish pasha sent five horses richly caparisoned 
to escort her to the Ezbekieh Palace. Everywhere 
this masterful woman bent the Orientals to her will, 
her crowning exploits being a public entry, unveiled, 
into Damascus and a journey to Palmyra amidst the 
warring tribes of the desert. There, under the 
triumphal arch, she was solemnly crowned Queen of 
the Desert. 

The adventure reads like a fairy tale. But she had 
correctly gauged the influence of her tall and stately 
frame over the Arabs. Her dignity, her complete 
confidence amidst danger (a fine instance of which is 
described on p. 164), above all, her superb equestrian 
powers, fascinated the sons of the desert. And it is 
probable that the more fanatical of them regarded her 
as an inspired lunatic, worthy, therefore, of respect 
and devotion. Contrast their behaviour with the last 
experience which she had had of British officialism. 
At Constantinople, a year before, she had secretly laid 
her plans to go to France in order to see Napoleon. 
They became known to Stratford Canning, the British 
Ambassador, whose urgent protests moved her to more 
determined endeavours, and finally to sarcastic com- 
ments highly irritating to his ambitious and masterful 
nature. The difference between British officials, who 
constantly crossed her hero-worshipping propensities, 
and the Orientals, who gave them full play, probably 
accounts for her final resolve to settle down in the 
Lebanon. 

Then, too, there was that odd prophecy of an Eng- 
lish charlatan named Brothers, that she was destined 
to become Queen of Jerusalem and re-found the Chris- 
tian Kingdom. Half ridiculing and half accepting this 
forecast, she dallied with the dream, and did not drive 
from her convent at Djoun a needy French adventurer 
who saw in the story a means of lightening her purse. 
How far the vision enthralled her can never be known. 
At the outset probably she played with it as a means of 
justifying expatriation from the Island Power which 
slighted her dead heroes and was now shattering 
her last idol. It is perhaps significant that she rejected 
all invitations to return home after the summer of 
1814. Then there reached her an offer from her 
cousin, Sir Sidney Smith. He proposed to send to 
the Syrian coast H.M.S. Undaunted, which had taken 
Bonaparte to Elba. Perhaps that very fact led to 
her instant rejection of the scheme. In 1816 she in- 
formed the Marquess of Buckingham that nothing 
would induce her to live in Europe; that England had 
disgraced herself by deposing Napoleon from the 
throne of a free people, and had in the process ren- 
dered the humane Louis XVIII. ridiculous and odious. 
‘** Horrible events will take place, and those who find 
themselves farthest from the scenes which will be 
acted may consider themselves the most fortunate.” 
Thus the outraged sense of hero-worship, belief in 
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her own clairvoyance, and dalliance with the Jerusalem 
vision held her to Lebanon: and she took pleasure in 
thinking that the great Chatham, had he been alive, 
would have acted in that way. 

The close of the story possesses a pathetic interest. 
Her dream of sovereignty brought about the Convent 
at Djoun a horde of beggars who embarrassed her 
ever scanty resources; her scornful silence to the sister 
who wrote affectionately describing the death of their 


favourite brother virtually ended all intercourse with | 


the family; and her diatribes against Canning, ‘‘ the 
political chameleon ’’, revealed a bitterness which was 
to merge into eccentricity, almost into lunacy. In 
1832 Lamartine penetrated to her desolate abode, and 


was fascinated by her dignity. But the first impression | 
vanished when she plunged into astrology, and assured | 
him both of fame in the eastern world and a possible | 
connection with the advent of the future Messiah. The © 


poet found in her the fatalism of the Moslem, the eager 
forward look of the Jew, and the charity of a Christian, 
together with a sense of the mystery of things which 
linked her to the Druses. Her discourse (he wrote) 
was “‘ lofty, mystic and nebulous. . . . I should say 
it was a voluntary and simulated madness, that was 
perfectly self-conscious and assumed for reasons of its 
own.’’ With singular insight he deemed her insanity 
to be a means of maintaining supreme influence over 
the neighbouring tribes. The diagnosis was correct. 
But a sensitive nature could not for long play with 
magical forces without undergoing their warping in- 
fluence; and it is open to question whether in later 
years—she lived on to 1839—she retained complete con- 
trol of her faculties. Kinglake, as is well known, 
judged her claim to supremacy in the spiritual realm 
to be ‘‘ most perilously akin to madness’’; but he 
believed that her strength of will kept the evil at bay. 
It may be so. But her hallucinations, and the ease 
with which she was hoaxed, all bespeak a weakening of 
the reasoning faculties. There, then, we must leave 
the mystery of her closing years. There hovers over 
them the pathos that attaches to the decline of glorious 
powers which, if they had had free and healthful play, 
could have made her a powerful sovereign. What 
influence might she not have wielded if the fates had 
permitted her, instead of weak and wavering Marie 
Louise, to become the second consort of Napoleon? 


EMILE AND SOPHIE. 


“A History of Education in Modern Times.” By Frank 


ge gee Graves, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 
8. net. 


I N this and earlier works the industry of Dr. Graves 


dominie taught his raw-boned scholars without hat- 
pegs or ventilators, but then he and they had a passion 
for knowledge. The English have none.  Half-a- 
century ago they were seized with a pathetic craze for 
self-improvement by means of polytechnics, mechanics’ 
institutes, museums, lecture-circles, penny readings, 
Crystal Palaces and Great Exhibitions. But it soon 
evaporated. The parish reading-room was given up to 
euchre, the nobly planned Crystal Palace became a 
variety hall, the local museum relapsed into deserted 
mouldiness. Surely an age which turned everything 
it touched or thought or uttered into beauty was more 
cultured, though it could not pass the Third Standard, 
than a clerkly one which vulgarises whatever it 
handles, wears, thinks or says, and to which “‘ art” 


means something for which you pay a shilling entrance ~ 


and leave your umbrella at the door. 

Should schooling aim at development of the 
‘*nature ’’ of a child as we find it, or at disciplining, 
training and correcting it? The latter view was per- 
haps overdone by the old Busbeian pedagogy of rule 
and rod, which believed, whether it were Catholic or 
Puritan, in man’s fallen and perverse condition. It 
turned out, nevertheless, a virile race. The former 
view is based on the sentimental materialism and emo- 
tionalism of the Rousseau school, which succeeded 
the Age of Reason. According to Jean Jacques man 
is born good, and all we have to do is to leave his 
individuality free to develop on the lines of natural 
propensity, discovering truth—and moral conduct— 
rather than being taught it, observing the physical 
world, and having as little to do with miserable books 
as possible. ‘‘ The most useful rule of all education 
is not to gain time, but to lose it.’’ In fact, little 
rascals should grow up as the lilies of the field. 
Rousseau’s credulous belief in human goodness, espe- 
cially that of the poor, was an eighteenth-century 
superstition, but we can sympathise with his objection 


_ to mere bookish bringing up. A sensible inspector, 
' paying a surprise visit to a Wessex village school a 


| for a shooting party. 


little while ago, found some of the lads away beating 
‘*A good thing, too’’, he re- 
marked; ‘‘ they will learn far more there than here ”’. 
The Genevan apostle of nature in a tye-wig disbelieved 


_ in parental responsibility, and sent his own five children 


_ to the Foundling. 


| to the male sex only. 


He held that children should rear 
themselves in a social vacuum. But all this applied 
Feminists would shriek with 
horror to know the Rousselesque theory about girls. 


| Emile is to develop his individuality to the utmost, but 


Sophie’s is to be trained out of her. A Turkish sub- 
jection for her was the ideal of Rousseau, as of that 


| other champion of freedom, John Milton, who taught 


has brought together a mass of information— _ 


mostly intended for the transatlantic public—which 
would have enthralled the age of Macaulay and Lowe, 


many millions of lessons learned, so many tons of | 


useful informati d in; 
ation pumped in; such herds of boys and | they became the vogue. 


girls turned out to pattern by machinery ; so immense 
a flat and arid plain of democracy unrolled, and know- 
ledge spread out very thin to cover the expanse! Is 
the age of Socialism and free education better edu- 
cated than the age of Shakespeare and Bunyan? 


mental attainments and spiritual force of an era by a 
three R’s test. Joan of Arc could not read or write. 
Charlemagne could not sign his name. The old 
peasantry, according to all accounts, was much more 
intelligent than the new, which has totally lost its folk 
creativeness, and could no more originate a rustic 
adage, or compose a tune, ballad or cradle-song, than 
it could design a thatched cottage or timbered barn. 
The groundlings for whom, in Elizabeth’s time, songs 
like ‘* Who is Sylvia? ’’ were written or ‘‘ King Lear ”’ 


that man is only made for rebellion and woman for 
obedience. 
Pestalozzi, who defined education finely as ‘‘ the 


but which we to-day find intensely depressing. So | natural, progressive, and harmonious development of 


all the powers and capacities ’’, exhibited Rousseau’s 
doctrines before all the crowned heads of Europe, and 
However, remarks Dr. 
Graves, ‘‘ as Voltaire, Rousseau and others had held 
that the panacea for the corrupt times was rationalism, 
atheism, deism, socialism, anarchy, or individualism, 


' Pestalozzi found his remedy in education ’’, positive 


Nothing could be more stupid than to appraise the | and vitalised, not negative and unregulated. 


His 
disciple, Fellenberg, laid especial stress on familiarity 
in school teachers with the pursuits by which their 
scholars were to live, and every Swiss canton soon had 
its ‘‘ farm-school’’. We approve this, though we dis- 
approve the bread-and-butter studies now ousting the 


' humanities from our public schools and universities, 
_ which will soon be granting ‘‘ odontological degrees ”’ 


staged now draw their intellectual pabulum from the | 


music-hall and the kinema. For fifty years we have 
been educating our masters, and what is the result? 
The modern educationafist spends tremendous energy 
on equipment and machinery ; but what is the good of 
it all apart from a love of learning? The old Scotch 


and firsts in stockbroking. Unlike Dr. Graves and his 
modernists, we hold that the discipline and not the 
content of instruction is the important thing. But for 
village lads husbandry and georgics are themselves a 
mental discipline and liberal education. Some of their 
present teachers, however, do not know a turnip from 
a cabbage. 

But in the present volume the noblest of all humane 
cultures—to put the subject no higher—is only men- 
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tioned with dislike and scorn. Any association what- 
ever of religion with education Dr. Graves pronounces 
to be undemocratic and a relic of unenlightenment. 
He rejoices that in France, as in America, the ideas 
of God and of another world are wholly vanished from 
the schools of the people. Like a late Liberal Prime 
Minister, he wonders what the clergy can possibly have 
to do with education of the young. Yet he mentions 
without dissent Herbart’s ideal of the ‘‘ morally reli- 
gious man as the end of education ’’, and we presume 
that he would retain at least some ethical teaching in 
education. What is to be its foundation and sanction? 
God or the rod? 

Education by the people for the people, popular 
control of the schools, and similar formulas are really 
a ghastly hypocrisy. The people don’t want education. 
Secular and unsectarian ’’ is another sham. Even if 
the suppression of religion were not a suggestio falsi, 
what about the feaching of history? In Scotland anti- 
prelacy is on the rates, in America the rights of man, 
and many an English High Church incumbent, pleased 
with his own efforts up to 9.50 a.m., would be startled 
if he came back in twenty minutes and looked inside 
the history-readers provided by the County Council. 
To theorists like Professor Graves a liberal education 
obviously means education in Liberalism, which a 
section of the public, like Artemus Ward’s senator the 
cocktails, urbanely insists on allowing the rest to pay 
for. However, there are a great many useful facts 
and figures in this book. The eighteenth-century 
movement should have been more distinctly connected, 
perhaps, with that of the seventeenth, though the Port- 
Royalists are just mentioned. It was they who intro- 
duced the vernacular, love, and steel nibs. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
“Letters to Caroline.” By Elinor Glyn. Duckworth., 


2s. net. 
[Published this week. 
HE author, rebelling against the ‘‘ narrow 
orthodoxy ’’ of her youth, first explains to 
Caroline, hoping Caroline will not be overwhelmed by 
the serious profundity of her message, that God is 
love. This discovery has been reserved for publication 
in this week of grace, having, we imagine, just con- 
trived to escape the grasp of old-fashioned religious 
people who had only heard the Sermon on the Mount 
or listened to the teaching of St. Francis. Caroline’s 
devoted godmother tells her: ‘‘I believe your intelli- 
gence is such that you will grasp my basic principle ’’ ; 
and promises there shali be no more high philosophy. 
Thus relieved from an intolerable strain upon the 
intellect we hopefully turn the page, and find ourselves 
now in a kingdom of woman’s mystery. 

Our feeling is rather that of a trespasser. Should 
these artless letters from bosom to bosom of two con- 
fiding women be read by a male reviewer? Is there 
not something just a liffle indecorous in looking into 
these intimacies of the boudoir—intimacies, even, of 
the dressing-room? Here is one charming woman— 
experienced in all the pretty ways of her sex—frankly 
speaking her heart to another charming woman, who 
is young and willing with a touching eagerness to 
learn. The subject—the principal and recurring theme 
—of these frank conversations is how men may be 
charmed and held. We are told how difficult it is to 
win the affections of a man, and how it is even harder 
to keep them. We are given in agreeable detail spells 
for his attraction and retention. We are told how 
Caroline may with pains and patience hope to become 


It is all quite easy if you have a wise godmother, and 
, are ready to profit by her wisdom. You must reserve — 
_ “* your most utterly attractive allurements ’’ as ‘‘ special 
treats for himself alone’’. You must have ‘‘ the very 
best lessons in the Tango you can procure’’. You 
must take great care of your beautiful white hands: 
‘‘use creams, wear gloves when it is possible, and 
keep your nails nicely polished’’. Be very careful to 
behave yourself well in a restaurant. Do not, for 
instance, put your elbows on the table. ‘‘ There is 
another frightful thing numbers of people do as they 
leave restaurants—you will see them twisting their 
tongues round their teeth, or making some movement 
of the lips which gives the impression that they have 
hardly finished their meal as they walk out! It is 
perfectly revolting.”’ 

We have cited enough of the good advice conveyed in 
this small volume to show it is hardly the book for 
casual eyes. Indeed, it is an extremely disconcerting 
volume to happen upon. One begins dreadfully to 
wonder how many of those ‘‘ most utterly attractive 
allurements ’’ in the young godchildren of to-day to 
which one cannot be wholly insensitive are not carefully 
arranged as “‘ special treats’’ offered according to the 
laws here systematically set down. Next time we 
meet anyone with ‘‘ most utterly attractive allure- 
ments ’’ the temptation will be to wonder whether she 
has read these letters to Caroline, and is trying them 
on her friends. We shall, at any rate, know that she, 
too, has a godmother whose aim it is that she shall 
‘marry the nicest young man’’. We shall not, as 
in our innocence, see Nature where all is conscientiously 
agreeable art. Nor shall we ever again venture to 
admire the woman who crosses her legs on the sofa, or 
wears her hair ‘‘ done in a large bun of sausage curls ! 
—a fashion never in vogue really among ladies’’. We 
cannot help feeling that this is a book we never should 
have read. We are wiser, it is true, but oh! so 
infinitely sad. 


ART AND OMNISCIENCE. 


“Reminiscences of My Life.’ By Henry Holiday. 

Heinemann. 16s. net. 

GOISM is an inevitable part of autobiography ; 
E and he would be a queer autobiographer who left 
himself entirely out of it. Mr. Holiday has certainly 
not that sort of queerness. He is not merely omni- 
present through this book, but Lord High-Everything- 
Else. If he had been less infallible and cocksure, 
if his views on politics and infinite other questions and 
aspects of society and history had, say once in a life- 
time, been admittedly wrong, these ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
My Life ’’ would have made a more convincing volume ; 
but it might not have been so characteristic of Mr. 
Holiday, whose multitudinous activities and interests 
are—we say it seriously—wonderful; wonderful. His 
very prophecies, unlike the predictions of every other 
mother’s son, are fulfilled to the letter—or certain to 
be realised. It is impossible to catch Mr. Holiday ; 
there is always the future to fall back upon. Besides 
his own life-work—Art, in the exercise of which he 
has been versatile enough, doing everything, from 
designing church-windows to drawing the illustrations 
to *‘ The Hunting of the Snark ’’—Mr. Holiday has 
been a front-rank astronomer, a musician of parts, an 
architect, a radical with a thump, a dress-reformer 
(we shall all wear knickerbockers and love-locks some- 
day), almost the earliest snap-shottist, a drawing-room 
Socialist, and a raving Pro-Boer ; travelling in Italy, he 
was proud of the opportunity of traducing his fellow- 
countrymen. 


“the inspiration of some nice young husband ’’; for 
her amiable godmother has for her the highest possible , 
ambition: ‘‘ My aim for you, Caroline, is that you | 
should come out this May with every chance to have a 
glorious springtime of life, and then marry the nicest 
young man, and live as happily as is possible ever 
afterwards. But you must not start with impossible 
illusions. Men are not angels, but spoilt, attractive 
darlings.’’ Therefore let Caroline dress well, have 
sweet ways, and make the most of her face and figure. 


There were times when, reading this positive and 
bulky volume, we felt inclined to thump Mr. Holiday 
with his own particular cudgel; but his influence has 
on the whole been so good—he did something, with his 
charming designs and rumbustious young women in 
flowing robes, to colour the drab Victorian years—that 
we are well able to mingle appreciation with our mis- 
liking. He has set an example to youth in his infinite 
range of interests and unflagging perseverance. 
Samuel Smiles would probably have been pleased to 
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make a paragraph out of his many endeavours. He 
has, moreover, shown a great capacity for friendship, 
as the many processions of names testify, though, too 
often, such lists of names lead but to a lunch-table and 
have no accompaniment of incident or conversational 
point to justify mention. We have, however, some 
glimpses of interesting men and women at characteris- 
tic moments. There is a good story of D. G. Rossetti 
in the years when he was the ardent hunter of old 
china. He was dining with friends who shared his 
enthusiasm; and the dinner was served with beautiful 
specimens. When the cover of the dish containing the 
salmon was uncovered Rossetti started, leaned over to 


examine the dish, took it in both hands, turned it | 


upside down to see the marks on the back, leaving the 
contents on the table, and exclaimed: ‘‘ The very dish 
1 was going to get to-morrow ’’. 

Mr. Holiday in his life-work was, of course, brought 
much into relation with artists, British and foreign, all 
of whom, unlike Whistler, had not a happy and easy 
faculty for using the English language. Gaetano Meo 
was a case in point. Under a picture of Christ 


quieting the tempest, he wrote ‘‘ Please be still’’; and | 


another time, having correctly written the words 
** Blessed art thou among women ”’ on a scroll in the 
Annunciation, remarked, ‘‘ That’s very pretty, Mr. 


Holiday; is it in the Bible? i at | 
sari , e Bib and, being assured that | there is at least some of the difference between a York- 


it was so, gave his free Italian rendering of what he 
actually thought it meant, ‘‘ Thou art happy among the 
ladies ’’. Simeon Solomon’s science-teachings are the 
humorous gems of the book. It is a pity we are only 
afforded transient gleams of them. In a treatise on 
astronomy he blandly explained that the earth is further 
from the sun in the summer than the winter in con- 
sequence of the expansion of the orbit with the heat; 
that he could not regard the earth as entitled to be 
included in astronomy because he could not find it in 
the celestial globe ; that he thought little of perihelions 
and the like as he had some in a bottle which were not 
interesting, and that for astronomical purposes a 
stethoscope is well-nigh useless. Nor were Mr. 
Simeon’s investigations limited to the stars. We have 


be described. The three degrees of illumination which 
followed the spiritual struggles of his conversion show 
into what state he had brought himself.  ‘‘ Heat, 
Sweetness, and Song ’’ came to him in his cell. All 
the feelings of pleasure which he had driven from his 
body came back to take possession of his soul. 

In spite of a popular edition of the ‘‘ Incendium ”’ 
and Rolle’s other work, it is well-nigh impossible to 
follow with clear thoughts in the path on which they 
would lead. The vulgarisms of hysteria have unfor- 
tunately come between our time and a full appreciation 
of the mystic way, but, remote as is this ‘‘ holy soli- 
tary ’’’, guarded as are his visions, there must be at 
least a few who will still know a brother in this devoted 
follower of the contemplative life. James Thomson, 
in the words we quote above, told how a secret could 
only be shared among kindred spirits, and what he 
wrote in pessimism has been repeated by another poet 
different from him in habit of mind as burning daylight 
from dreadful night. Francis Thompson, in ‘‘ Sanctity 
and Song ’’, wrote: ‘‘ By the law of Nature, no man 
can admire, for no man can understand, that of which 
he has no echo in himself’’. Writing those words, 
he had in mind certain canticles of the early Francis- 


cans, but Rolle is still more difficult to approach. 


| stronger brother. 


Between him and the ‘‘ little poor man”’ of Assisi 


shire moor and an Italian vineyard. The sensuous 
and poetic beauties of his imagination, even his charity, 
do not make him a comforter for humanity. He not 
only condemns human weakness, but from page after 
page it is plain that he fails to understand it. Yet, 
because he glories in all he can hear of the ‘‘ sweetness 
of everlasting praise ’’, some of faiths very strange to 
his may see in him no stranger. Francis Thompson, 
we are sure, could have actually claimed him as a 
Fénelon, a saint of the world, might 


have been in sympathy with the teaching of this saint 


it on his authority that the rhinoceros frequents the | 


tropic of Capricorn, lives to a great age, and has no 
young. 

It is with such geniality that Mr. Holiday lightens 
and redeems his volume; and, although we loathe his 
cocksure little politics, and do not congratulate him on 
the somehow-anyhow way in which the book is put 
together, we are glad to have been reminded of persons 
and movements, artistic and otherwise, of recent times, 


congratulate him on the fullness and usefulness of his | 


life, and hope he will be spared for many years in which 
to—modify his opinions. 


THE MYSTIC WAY. 


“The Fire of Love and the Mending of Life.” By 
Richard Rolle. Edited and done into modern 
English by Frances M. M. Comper. Introduction 
by Evelyn Underhill. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


before.’’ The writings of Richard Rolle, the 


easy reading by translation into the language of to-day, 


“ Groching for 


of solitude, found full meaning in its message, perhaps 
in his gentle wisdom have interpreted it. 

To read this book at least leads us to an appreciation 
of the highest points touched by medizval religion. 
Originally written in Latin, the two treatises were first 
put into English by one Richard Misvn at some date 
in the fifteenth century, and the task of the present 
editor has not been an easy one. The attempt to keep 
some of the flavour of the old text without setting 
difficulties of language in the way of the reader has 
met with fair success. It is, however, hard to see why 
words whose use is now confined to Scotland should 
have been kept whilst such a fine piece of Yorkshire 
dialect as ‘‘addling’’ is changed to ‘‘ earning ’”’. 
‘* erumbling ’’ would also have been 
generally understood, and ‘‘scrithe’’ for ‘‘ glide ’”’ 
seems a word too good to be lost and without any 
perfect equivalent. ‘‘ Mickle ’’ and ‘‘kirk’’, on the 
other hand, in the work of an English writer, when 
much has been done to get rid of archaic forms, do 
give a wrong idea of local colour, but it is good to 


_ note that the editor has made no attempt to soften a 


© secret can be told to any who divined it not | 


but mere familiarity Of words does not make their | 


meaning plain. Mysticism cannot be explained by 
introductions or criticisms. In many of its aspects it 
is too alarming to allow general study, for there are 
few who think to gather fruit from a burning bush. 
Mystic preachers and writers can only hope to be 
understood by the very small company of those whe 
also are initiated, but from the world at large they can 
only hope for a following of awe. The ‘‘ Incendium 
Amoris ’’ is the lyrical confession of a mind high- 


exalted and blazing within a pillar of cloud, though the 
cloud very likely only rises because the common eye 
asks for that much protection. To speak of a sensuous 
ascetic to the crowd is to employ terms which will be 
judged contradictory and mutually exclusive, but there 
is certainly no other way in which Richard Rolle can . 


number of vigorous terms which are now commonly 
trimmed for the making of polite conversation and the 


marring of the country’s speech. 
fourteenth-century hermit of Yorkshire, may be made | ad : : P 


A GREAT MATHEMATICIAN. 


“Seience and Method.” By Henri Poincaré.* Trans- 
lated by F. Maitland. With a Preface: by Ber- 
trand Russell. Nelson. 6s. net. 

{Published this week. | 

UR gratitude for the issue of this competent trans- 
lation of the essays of one of the greatest of 
modern thinkers is qualified by two grievances. There 
is no index—an omission more than usually trouble- 
some, as the argument is threaded rather loosely on 
chapters dealing with very different branches of mathe- 
matics and physics. There is no date on the title-page. 

Some clue is given from the fact that in the preface 

there is a reference to an obituary notice of Poincaré 

dated September 1913, but the phases of speculation 
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that are discussed have succeeded each other so swiftly 
in recent years that it would have been convenient to 
have had the chapters dated, as obviously some of 
them have been written at different times and for 
different audiences. 

Some rumour has reached us all that the apparently 
settled axioms of the physical sciences are in debate. 
We have understood vaguely for years that the distinct- 
ness of the elements was in doubt ; that modern investi- 
gations were lending colour to the faded dreams of 
transmutation of metals; that the properties of X-rays 
and still more of radium were unconformable with the 
old views of matter. But the conception of the rela- 
tivity of time and space, the paradoxes of transfinite 
numbers, the idea that mass is a function of velocity 
and not therefore resident in the thing moving, the 
abandonment of the principle that action and reaction 
must be equal and opposite, the bewildering idea that 
a foot-rule alters in length according to whether it is 
placed across ar along the direction of the absolute 
motion of the solar system, would seem to reduce the 
warp and woof of matter to the shifting evanescence 
of a dream. 

Unfortunately these exciting doctrines rest on 
technical arguments stated in a highly specialised 
language, or, indeed, purely in symbols, for some of 
the most advanced researches have been expressed in 
the ‘* pasigraphy ’’ of Signor Peano, in which all words 
are replaced by figures and signs. M. Couturat, for 
instance, gives the following pasigraphical definition of 
zero :— 

o=tA: 

which, as translated by Poincaré, means in English :— 
‘* Zero is the number of objects that satisfy a con- 
dition that is never fulfilled’’. The new conclusions 
have generally reached the public through interpreters 
who were more anxious to bewilder and to startle than 
to explain, and it is a great gift to have them set forth 
by a man whose subtle mind took an artistic pleasure 
in the most baffling difficulties, and who was none the 
less ready to reassure rather than to surprise. Under 
Poincaré’s guidance the non-expert can understand 
what the physicists and mathematicians are about, and, 
while appreciating ultimate perplexities, can retain his 
practical confidence in the Newtonian principles. In 
measuring for a carpet, he need not trouble about the 
direction of the motion of the solar system, for if his 
foot-rule lengthen or shorten, so will the carpet and 
the floor to which it is applied. At all the speeds to 
which his motor-car is able to reach the mass will 
remain constant. 

It would be impossible in a short notice to follow 
Poincaré through the details of the various theses he 
expounds, but it is not so difficult to state in a few 
words his conception of the method of science. The 
natural world offers innumerable facts to the curiosity 
of the investigator, and the limits of time and of the 
mind demand that he should make a selection. The 
facts are not all of the same order. Some teach us 
nothing but themselves, and their acquisition gives no 
greater ability to foresee new facts. They occur but 
once, and are not destined to be repeated. On the 
other hand, there are facts that give a large return, 
the comprehension of which at once makes it possible 
to understand many things that were hitherto inexplic- 
able. Obviously, as a selection has to be made, it is 
the second class that must be chosen. The classifica- 
tion is relative, and depends on the capacity of the 
human mind. The facts that give a small return are 
complex aggregates upon which a multiplicity of cir- 
cumstances exercise an influence. The facts that give 
a large return are relatively simple, either because in 
reality they are influenced only by a small number of 
circumstances, or because the multiplicity of circum- 
stances which influence them can be calculated by the 
laws of probability. Plainly, although we have to 
make a choice in congruity with the kind of mind we 
have, the choice is relative and not absolute, and a 
vaster and keener mind would make a different classifi- 
cation. Poincaré is a Kantian, an idealist, and not one 
of those who would proceed by inexorable laws of logic. 
In another sense he is an intuitionist, because he states 
clearly that the choice is a swift and varying judgment 


of the mind, that cannot be taught by rules, and that 
the iaws deduced from the ‘‘ simple ’’ facts are reached 
by a true method of induction, that something not con- 
tained in the premisses has been imposed on them by 
the mind. 


‘““HAPPY HARRY.” 
“Life of Admiral Sir Harry Rawson.” 
Rawson. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
IR HARRY RAWSON was popular with all who 
met him. He had more than his share of fighting 
in our modern peace Navy, and he always fought well. 
But his genius was military rather than naval, and 
Mr. Rawson would have done better to portray the 
Admiral as he was known and loved and is still remem- 
bered. Instead we have an attempt to depict the 
Admiral as a kind of Nelson who did not get Nelson's 
chance, and a book that somewhat brutally proves the 
nautical limitations of its subject. Rawson joined the 
Navy in 1857. He was ‘*‘ Old Navy ”’ and remained 
so to the end of his days—a tender, bluff, unsophisti- 
cated, get-there-at-all-costs, lovable sailor of an era as 
extinct as the dodo. In his early days he served on 
the China station. As a boy he bore his share in 
frustrating Russia’s attempt to get the island of 
Tsushima—in those very waters where in our own 
times Russia’s navy was destroyed. In the China 
War he bore his part well in many storming parties, 
and knew what it was to be wounded. But this was 
military work. Nautically, the chief event recorded of 
his gun-room days was a Christmas entertaining of the 
warrant officers of his ship. The carpenter got drunk 
and threw plates at young Rawson's head till he col- 
lapsed under the table. The bo’sun relapsed into a 
corner, where he sang at the top of his voice, while the 
gunner managed to keep sober till Auld Lang Syne 
was reached. Interesting: but every Admiral met 
these or similar old sea-dogs in his youth; and is it not 
in every biography in some form? 

Rawson, as lieutenant, leaves us equally cold. In 
1867, having done a course of gunnery, he was 
appointed First and Gunnery of the Bellerophon, and 
then it was he wrote a letter in which he described the 
famous Inconstant as ‘* wooden-built, strengthened 
with armour plates’’. As a fact the Inconstant was 
iron-hulled and carried no armour—this being her 
special feature. However, Rawson suffered nothing 
for his technical ignorance of the other ships in his 
squadron, for he presently drifted to the Royal Yacht, 
and thence was promoted at the early age of twenty- 
eight. He went to the Hercules as commander, and 
we are given ample details of the renown he won at 
‘‘spit and polish’’. 1857 found him rewarded, for 
then he was flag-captain in the Minotaur, winning 
social fame, till circumstances in Cyprus, and later on 
in the Egyptian War, brought the real Rawson to the 
front—the man with a double gift for organisation of a 
military nature and for overcoming red tape by a tact 
and geniality hitherto unknown. 

During his Cape command Rawson’s greatest feat 
was the Benin expedition. It is detailed at length, but 
the story is not well told. It is apparently made up 
piecemeal from the hero’s own modest accounts of it. 
Only casually—and that from a paragraph elsewhere— 
does the reader learn how Rawson, an ailing Admiral of 
fifty-five, marched on foot all that awful journey to 
keep up the spirits of his men; the deed which earned 
him the nickname of ’Appy ’Arry, when all others were 
nigh to despair. For no one was certain as to where 
Benin City was—_though the biographer seems unaware 
of that. Equally unaware, he seems to be, how the 
City of Blood was eventually located by the galvanised 
iron roofs of the savage compound showing up in the 
moonlight. The body of the tortured girl, Rawson’s 
sole signpost that he was on the right route, is the only 
touch of local colour recognisable to those who went 
to Benin. A vague and merciful veil is drawn over the 
crucifixion trees. The story is silent as to what was 
found in the Ju-ju Compound, its nameless horrors, the 
things that were done. It is better so, perhaps. 
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As a “‘life’’ the book is not below the usual level of 
its kind; but as a real appreciation of the qualities 
which made Sir Harry Rawson the only admiral who 
could have succeeded in wiping out of existence the 
City of Blood it is not satisfying. To those who knew 
the Admiral the book is disappointing on the whole 
—the real high lights are not brought out, while half 
tones are unnaturally brightened. 


NOVELS. 

“Barbara Lynn.” By Emily Jenkinson. Arnold. 6s. 

ISS Jenkinson writes well, and her story gains not 
M a little in interest from her able description of 
life in the dales of Westmorland as it was lived a century 
or SO ago. 
Lynn family are all clever. Barbara is a fine heroine, 
strong in mind and body, yet with many touches of 
natural and feminine grace; and her sister, Lucy, 
serves to her as a good foil. The author tells how, 
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| nature widens considerably. 


American journalism and ugly pushful advertisement 
without a single ideal. But Meriel learns many 
needful lessons from it, and her knowledge of human 
The best-drawn charac- 
ters in the book are Mrs. Talbot—dull, a little sloppy 
in herself, but a famous novelist with an artistic eye 


' and home; Miss Drayton, the mechanical and uncom- 


promising little editorial hack who has slaved for 


_ herrings and cocoa for over twenty years; and the fine 
_ contrast between the characters of Jocelyn and Paul, 


who are both clever studies in their way. Jocelyn is 
the realist, fighting the eternal problems of poverty 
and the curses civilisation entails in its ruthless round 
in a slum settlement. Paul Desborough is an idealist 


who writes beautiful verse and dwells upon the 
| mountain-peaks of the mind in the blissfully uncon- 


Her portraits of the several members of the | 


of the two girls, Peter Fleming, the young school- | 


master, chose the wrong one as his bride; and, though 
the theme seems familiar enough, she treats it with 
fresh vigour. In refusing to close her chronicle with 
the conventional happy ending she has been bold, but, 
though this will not win her popularity, she is in the 
right. Only one kind of accident could have set things 
right, and the chances were at least ten to one against 
it. Perhaps, however, it is the figure of the great- 
grandmother of the Lynns which will be remembered 
longest by readers of the book. The old woman, whose 
lover had been killed in the last Jacobite rising, 
links the tale with the further past, just as Miss 
Jenkinson’s own powers of vision seem to bring the 
old scene before the eyes of to-day. 


“The Way of the Strong.” 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


If we may judge from figures of circulation, Mr. 


scious selfishness of supreme estheticism. It is a 


thoroughly ‘‘ readable ’’ book. 


“The Trend.’ By William Arkwright. John Lane. 6s. 

‘““The Trend’? is good in parts. Robert, an 
enthusiastic young composer, discovers a marvellous 
voice in a little street-arab he accidentally picks up, 
Bill Soulsby. But Bill is not alone a singer whose 
inspiration flows direct from ‘‘ the silver clattern of 
the spheres’’ and the immortal fountains of melody, 
he is a nature-poet, a spirit embodied in a Cockney 
frame. He even has “‘ pointed’ ears like a little lost 
faun of the great god Pan. This idea of incarnation 
is becoming prevalent in modern literature, and 
counts amid its most fervid disciples Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, who wrote ‘‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd ’’, 
and Miss Eva Martin, author of ‘‘ The Secret of a 
Star’’. But Mr. Arkwright has not the realism and 
the poetry underlying these books. Bill Soulsby 


_ strikes one as a mere precocious child throughout, 


By Ridgwell Cullum. | 


instead of a supernatural manifestation, except when 
he makes little poetical remarks. Robert has a touch 


_ of egoism and almost feminine hysteria, and is not 


Ridgwell Cullum is a very fortunate man, for three of | 


his novels have already passed the hundred thousand. 


His tales of wild life in earth’s wildest places have 


He has power, | 


caught the fancy of two continents. 
undoubtedly, to tell a story briskly, vividly, and in 
quantity he gives something more than value for six 
shillings. In ‘‘ The Way of the Strong ’”’ he ranges 
from prospecting for gold in Yukon to cornering wheat 
in Winnipeg, and the labour agitations of a large city ; 
but, however much ground he covers, there is always 
the thread of a good plot to follow. To those of us 
whose tastes are perhaps a trifle over-civilised the 
people of his drama may seem too ruffianly to command 
sympathy. He glories in brute force in a way to shock 
sensitive minds, but his methods of barbarism are, on 
the whole, refreshing. As a rival in his own line he 
has only Mr. Jack London to fear, and, though he lacks 
the literary skill of the latter, he has the same con- 
vincing way of showing us the modern berserkers and 
the same manner of introducing the soft and sentimental 
touch with his women and children. 

“Meriel’s Career.” By Mary Bradford Whiting. 
Blackie. 6s. 


This story of literary life in London should make a 
wide appeal, for, although it is spoilt by a certain 
obviousness, a lack of psychological subtlety, and the 
journalese sentimentality of an Englishwoman pander- 
ing to popular taste, ithas charm. Meriel is somewhat 
of a little prig when we meet her first. She has a 
talent for writing, but the uncompromising views of life 
and justice which are the accompaniment of youth. 
She has not yet learnt to appreciate the white spots on 
the black sheep; she sees no black ones on the white. 
All her sheep have only one uniform colour, and hence 
she judges the world sharply and sternly, and her 
divisions of it are clear and somewhat cruel. Owing 
to some articles from her pen in ‘‘ The Magnet ’’, she 
comes to London straight from school and embarks 
upon the perilous seas of a literary life. Financial 
straits force her to accept a tempting but horrible offer 


as editor of ‘“‘The New Girl”, a startling bit of | 


always pleasing in his views. And some of the coined 
words of Mr. Arkwright jar needlessly upon the reader. 
Why will he speak of ‘‘ threadbare religiosity ’’ and of 
‘‘vanishment’’? Surely ‘‘ disappearance’’, if not 
exactly beautiful, would have suited his purpose just 
But the underlying moral of the book is clear 
and true to life and genius and art. For Bill Soulsby, 
whose gift comes to him direct from the music of 
heaven, fails and stumbles when brought up against 
rules and technique, rhythm, form and theory. Notes 
hamper him, exactitude and the nervous strain of 
singing before fashionable audiences wear him out, 
and he dies while warbling out his soul at a great 
concert. All the characters just fall short of realism, 
including the amusing Madame Borboni; but the world 
would do well to learn the lesson of ‘‘ The Trend ’’, 
for does it not chain its sons of genius even as cruelly 
as the gods fettered Prometheus, boldest thief of their 
fire? 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“The Philosophy of Bergson.’’ By the Hon. Bertrand Russell. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. Is. net. 


Poor old Rationalism is having a bad time. The march of 
mind turns out to be the goose-step of an awkward squad, or 
the shamble of chained convicts. “Intellect is man’s mis- 
fortune ”—he had far better be a wasp or a radish, nourishing a 
blind, instinctive, harmonious existence within. The division 
between intellect and instinct, remarks Mr. Russell, is funda- 
mental with Bergson—a kind of Sandford and Merton, with 
instinct as the virtuous boy of lowly parentage and reason as 
the haughty young sprig. Possibly the glorification of the sub- 
conscious and intuitional is being carried to excess. It would 
find more wisdom in Philip drunk than in Philip sober. It 
apotheosizes the passions, and dethrones the self-controlling 
conscience. ‘‘ There is no room”’, Mr. Russell observes, “in 
Bergson’s philosophy for the moment of contemplative insight 
when, rising above the animal life, we become conscious of the 
greater ends that redeem man from the life of brutes.” Still, it 
was time that the rationalist should be forced to confess the 
essential rightness of many emotional intuitions which are 
unable to give more than a dim and confused account of them- 
selves. What a gulf, for example, between the cold and 
“rational” deference of Whigs to their First Magistrate—as 
long as he did what they told him—with the cry, “ O Richard, O 
mon roy!” Again, pure reason left no room for creation or 
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the will’s freedom. But for Bergson all evolution is austin, | Enock, who has already written the volumes on Peru and 


vital, living, a struggle with material, like the work of an artist. 


The objection to miracle rests, of course, on the assumption that | 


there can be nothing innovating or re-creative in the universe ; | 


but, then, how did the universe begin? Mr. Russell, however, 
dissents from a good deal of the Bergsonian metaphysic, which 
is defended by Mr. Wildon Carr, secretary of the Aristotelian 


Society, and Mr. Russell then rejoins. This pamphlet is pub- | 


lished for the Cambridge ‘“‘ Heretics”. Are not the members of 
that Society beginning to find its name rather silly ? 
is as cheap to-day as stale mackerel, and will soon be the only 
really safe and established church of the twentieth century. 
The publications of the “ Heretics” follow the lines, mostly, 
of conventional Liberalism, with a side-show of grinning through 
a horse-collar at one another supplied by Messrs. Chesterton and 
Bernard Shaw. 
“The Poem of Job.’’ Translated in the metre of the Original by 
E. G. King. Cambridge: at The University Press. 5s. net. 
Though some of us may prefer to read “ Job” in the familiar 
form and arrangement of verses, Mr. King’s work is good and 
honest, and his introduction is marked by interesting literary 


points. 


Heresy 


There is no doubt that the Bible is too often read, even | 


to-day and by educated people, as something in the nature of a | 


task or severe discipline, its immense literary value and charm | 


being almost entirely overlooked. Work like Mr. King’s—of 
which a great deal more is needed—is sure to overcome gradually 
this old prejudice against even the most intensely human, and 
the most poetical, books of the Bible. We hope that the 
University Press will carry this excellent work farther. 
‘Mother Mabel Digby.’’ By Anne Pollen. Murray. 12s. net. 

Upon Mother Mabel Digby fell the hardest blows of the late 


French persecution of the religious orders. Taxation, pro- | 
scription, confiscation—the Combist screw was turned till the | 


houses of the nuns were closed, their property sold and the 
sisters turned adrift. Through all these years Mother Digby 


worked and planned and provided. She united sincere piety | 


with a genial heart—unhardened by the austerity of her religious 
profession or by the immense demand on her powers of organisa- 
tion and management. 


Mexico, writes from personal knowledge of Ecuador, a country 
about which less is known than most of its neighbours. Parts 
are still almost unexplored, and the greater part is undeveloped, 
or in a very rudimentary stage of development, but it offers 


| considerable opportunities to investors who care to risk their 


enterprise under an unstable government. Ecuador has seen as 
many, or more, revolutions than most South American republics, 
and its financial history is as chequered as its politics. Mr. 
Enock does not exaggerate in any way, but tells a plain tale of 
the country’s past, present, and probable future. 


“Round the World in a Motor-Car..”” By J. J. Mann. Bell. 


10s. 6d. net 
The information as to roads, routes, facilities for shipping cars, 
freight regulations, and so on, will save the purchaser many times 
the price of the book. There are also some useful hints as to 
photography, the risks of various climates and the chances of 
disease. The author spares us fine writing and sentimental 


| reflections. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Life of Matthew Prior (Francis Bickley). Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 


| Lismoyle (B. M. Croker). 
| Letters to Caroline (Elinor Glyn). 


Like the abbesses of medizval Europe, | 


she was not less devoted to business because she was devoted to | 
God. She left the world to play a great part in the world. This | 


book gives the reader a fair and full account of her character ; 


of the troubles she successfully met ; and the many hard tasks | 


she was forced to undertake. It is a noble record. 
“St. Margaret’s, Wi . By the Rev. H. F. Westlake. Smith 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the first formal history of the church of the House of 
Commons, and a church whose annals go back many years 
beyond its official connection with Parliament. It was here 
the members of both Houses of Parliament met in 1642 to take 
the Solemn League and Covenant, to swear with uplifted hands 
to “‘ extirpate Popery, prelacy, superstition, schism, and profane- 
ness 
church, but right through the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
the records of St. Margaret’s bear witness to its close connection 
with the dominant Puritan party in the Commons. A few years 
later the great plague which raged with fearful severity in West- 
minster, ousts politics from the parish records: it is a tale of 
rough and hurried burial in Tothill Fields. The latter half of 
the book will be of interest to antiquaries, for it contains copious 
extracts from the parish and churchwarden’s accounts. There 
are some good illustrations. 
among Primitive Folk.”” By Edward Carpenter. 

Between the normal man and woman exist many varying 
types of sex, and it is Mr. Carpenter’s aim to show the parts 
which these have played in the history of social evolution. 
Sometimes—and of this he is aware—he has drawn his instances 
from the supernormal as well as from the intermediate varieties. 
Generally speaking, he has confined himself to a study of the 
male. According to his plausible theory, we might still be in the 
Stone Age had men invariably conformed to the ordinary 
masculine characteristics. Progress is due largely to those who 
abandoned hunting and war for the effeminate arts and crafts, 
whither they were usually led by the service of the temple. 
As examples of the super-virile type, he cites the Dorian military 
comrades and the Samurai of Japan, examining the effect of their 
institution on civic life. Opposite as these fighters may seem 
to the “‘ Mujerados” of North America, it is, of course, easy 
to take them all in one comprehensive survey, owing to the 
possibility of homosexual tendencies in both classes. Mr. 
Carpenter has written a careful study of these people, and many 
of the inferences he draws seem not unreasonable. 


“Ecuador.”? By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.8. T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This, the latest volume in the South American series, does not 
fall below the level of its predecessors, which have now covered 
almost the whole subject of Latin America. Mr. Reginald 


That was the most famous event in the records of the | 


| 


Hutchinson. 6s. 
Duckworth. 2s. net. 
Monsignor Villarosa (The Duke Litta). Fisher Unwin. 
History. 
Devon: Our County! A Sketch of the History of the County from 
the Earliest Ages (J. Wear-Gifford). Plymouth : Sach. 


History of the Nations (Edited by Walter Hutchinson). Part VI. 
Hutchinson. 7d. net. 
| The Tragedy of Two Stuarts (Mildred Carnegy). Pitman. 3s. 6d. 


net. 


Rep 

The Rehearsal (George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham), Edited by 
Montague Summers. Stratford-upon-Avon : Shakespeare Head 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Everyman’s Library.—The Oxford Reformers (Frederic Seebohm) ; 
Pioneer Work for Women (Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell) ; Colley 
Cibber: An Apology for His Life; Lyell’s Antiquity of Man 
(with an Introduction by R. H. Rastall) ; The Muses’ Pageant, 
Vol. III., Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece (Retold by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson); Xenophon’s Cyropedia (Translation 
revised by Miss F. M. Stawell); Anthology of English Prose 
(Selected and Edited by Miss 8. L. Edwards); The Christian 
Year (John Keble) ; Hobbe's Leviathan (Introduction by 


A. D. Lindsay). Dent. 1s. net each. 
A Modern Mystic’s Way (W. Scott Palmer). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Revolution and War, or Britain’s Peril and Her Secret Foes (‘‘ Vigi- 
lant”’). Stanley Paul. 1s. net. 
Lawns. Reading: Sutton. 1s. net. 
ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The gg of Character (Alexander F. Shand). Macmillan. 
net. 
The Spiritual Philosophy: As Affording a =“ to the Solution of 


some of the Problems of Evolution (Rev. J. Gurnhill). Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Human Soul, and Its Relations with other Spirits (Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B.). Herder. 5s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (Edward Westermarck). Macmil- 
lan. 12s. net. 
Life in an Indian Outpost (Major Gordon Casserly). Werner 


Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 
AND Drama. 
Saloon Sonnets : With Sunday Flutings (Allen Norton). New York : 
Claire Marie. $1.25. 
The First Lady of the Land: A Play in Four Acts (Charles Frederic 
Nirdlinger). Boston: Baker. 50 cents. 
The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd: A Drama in Three Acts (D. H. 


Lawrence). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Quatrains (T. W. Cole). Palmer. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


English Churchman’s Library, The.—Church and State : In Theory 
and Practice (Gordon Crosse). Mowbray. Is. net. 

Greater Profits from Land : The Secret of Successful Farming (A. L. 
Drysdale). Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 
The (Max Rittenberg). 

. Gd. net. 

Rights of Capital and Labour, The, and the Duty of the Church 
(T. C. E. Green). Clifton: Baker. 6d. net. 

Royal Auction Bridge (“ Badsworth”’). Putnam. 3s. 6d. net. 

Russian Plot to Seize Galicia, The (V. Stepankowsky). Henry James 
Hall and Co. 6d. 

Spirit of the Child, The (Tullie C. Wollaston), net ; Platform 
Monologues (T. G. Tucker), 3s. 6d. net ; Sap (T. G. Tucker), 
2s. 6d. net. Melbourne : Lothian ; London : ys and Tanner. 

— a or Solo Anthems (F. w. Bussell). Old Bourne Press. 

Os. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazINEs FoR Aprit.—The Town Review, 
2s. 6d. net ; The Charity isation Review, 6d. ; Bulletin of 
the Imperial Institute, 2s. 6d. net; The Law Quarterly 
Review, 5s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 

Day-to-day Loans ... 13% 
3 Months’ Bills 18% 

Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General Settlement April 29th. 
Consols Settlement May 6th. 


HE current account in the Stock Exchange is a 
nineteen-day one, and many things may happen 
before the settlement at the end ot the month. At the 
moment, however, there are no indications of a revival 
of activity in any department. Dealers left the City 
for the Laster vacation with a conviction that cheap 
money would have the effect of increasing investments 
this week, but since their return nothing but dis- 
appointing conditions has prevailed. As a general 
rule, dealers in the Stock Exchange have been, tem- 
peramentally, either bullish ’’ or bearish ’’, having 
a decided leaning toward operations of the one or the 
other description. Judging, however, by the readiness 
with which disturbing rumours are accepted in the 
markets at the present time, it is obvious that the 
dealers who in the past were “‘ bullish’ by nature are 
now in a sad minority. 

Though it was dithcult to believe that the political 
difficulties between the United States and the Mexican 
Government could create any serious complications in 
European circles, yet the Stock markets readily 
accepted the possibility of grave consequences. Mexi- 
can issues of all descriptions have naturally been freely 
offered, and experienced a heavy depreciation ; but the 
whole of the House has been affected as well. 

Cheap money, which in the ordinary course should 
have been a strong “‘ buli’’ point after the holidays, 
has been almost entirely ignored. There appears to be 
no likelihood of the Bank Rate failing to 2} per cent., 
owing to the persistent Continental demand for gold, 
but all the same there are indications that investors will 
be abie to rely upon low money rates for some time to 
come. 

The only new issue of consequence to make iis 
appearance during the week was the City of Montreal 
Lean of £1,500,000 in 44 per cent. Registered Stock. 
The resuit of the flotation has not been announced, but 


it is doubtful whether the stock, which was offered at | 


par, has appealed to the public here. 

The important Turkish loan of 500,000,000 francs 
will probably be confined to Paris, and will be issued at 
about 93 per cent., bearing interest of 5 per cent., but 
although London may not be directly associated with 
the issue, which will be made about the 25th inst., the 
market here will no doubt benefit by the disposal of 
this loan, which has been hanging over the Foreign 
market since the termination of the Balkan war. 

Other demands upon fresh capital will make their 
appearance next week, and it is probable that several 
English Corporations will offer new issues of stock in 
the near future. 


Compared with the closing prices of last Thursday | 


evening, Gilt-edged Securities show some marked 
declines. All Funds started their depreciation on the 
appearance of the new Montreal loan, since when 
Mexican developments have exaggerated the depres- 
sion, and Consols are half lower at 75$, other stocks 
recording similar declines. 

Home Railway stocks have entirely failed to benefit 
from the ‘‘ bull’ points which have been in evidence 
during the week. Dealers anticipated a good effect from 
the excellent Easter traffics, but although the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Company’s receipts showed an 
increase of £30,000, and the Brighton receipts were up 
£17,000, the stocks of those lines have fallen to 524 
and 8g} respectively. Another point which entirely 
failed to attract investors was the good news concern- 
ing the Yorkshire coal strike, and most of the trade 


lines have lost the sensible improvements recorded last 
week, North-Western being down to 132}, North- 
Eastern to 123}, and Great Western stock is back to 
the last making-up level of 115}. 

It has been pointed out in these columns for some 
time past that outside speculators could not safely 
operate in the American department, and the tone of 
this particular branch during the past few days 
has certainly confirmed that opinion. The Mexican 
trouble has naturally made it possible for professional 
interests te force a ‘‘ bear ’’ position, but apart from 
this the public operator will be at the merey of the con- 
tinual freight-rate manipuiation ; and steel trade depres- 
sion is also likely to exercise a good deal of influence 
in the future. United States steel dropped heavily to 
60, Union Pacific to 159, Southern Pacific to 94}, and 
Canadian Pacifics are 6 points below the last making- 
up price at 205}. 

Whatever chance operators had of closing their 
accounts with an appreciation in the Foreign Railway 
market has certainly been removed for the time being 
by the Mexican political outlook, and the gloomy antici- 
pations prevail as to the Mexican Railway dividend, 
which will probably be announced on Thursday next. 
The net revenue of that company amounts to 194,900 
dollars more than for the corresponding period of 1912, 
and it is not only probable that the First Preference 
and Ordinary dividends will be passed, but the market 
does not anticipate that the First Preference will receive 
its full dividend. These calculations have been made 
on the assumption that with the Mexican Exchange at 
is. 6d. no more than 7 per cent. is being earned upon 
the First Preference stock. Mexican Railway Ordinary 
has fallen to 35, the First Preference to 1114, and the 
Second Preference to 67. 

Among other principal weak spots the collapse of 
Brazil North-Eastern First Debentures to 724 was the 
outstanding feature. This company is proposing to 
issue ‘ive Per Cent. Prior Lien Bonds to the amount 
of £70,000, which will be offered to the present deben- 
ture holders in the proportion of 4.10 of the bonds for 
every £.50 of stock now held. 

Argentine lines have been depressed by unfavourable 
trafic returns, Central Argentine being down 
to 105, but the grain-carrying lines were probably 
affected by the Easter holidays. 

Foreign Bonds have been affected by occasional 
French liquidation, and the general depression has 
assisted the downward movement, many of the active 
Bends being half below last week’s quotations. The 
most recent Brazilian issue is down to 853, Turkish 
Unified to 83, and some of the recent loans which 
were quoted at a premium have now gone back to their 
issue price. 

Dealers rarely open their books in the Mining de- 
partment, apart from those who are running the 
Russian gamble. Operators in Russo-Asiatics who 
venture to sell ‘‘ short ’’ usually have to cover their 
bargains at a loss, and those shares have fluctuated 
well above the £9 mark during the week, whilst 
Tanalyk has experienced a big rise to 33. 

Industrial shares have been depressed with the 
general relapse, and Mexican Light and Power shares 
made a sensational fall to 38 in sympathy with the 
political outlook. 

The recent appreciation in Oil shares has made it 
possible for many operators to secure reasonable profits, 
and quotations have eased for the time being; but there 
is no reason to alter the opinion that further activity 
will be witnessed in this department in the near future. 
Among the best class issues which should receive atten- 
tion, Shell Transports are quoted at 5 5-16, Spies 
Petroleum 25s., Ural Caspians 23, Venezuela 2 13-16. 

Rubber issues were advanced by the increase of 
plantation rubber to 2s. 11}d. per lb., but there appears 
to be no real confidence in the market, and any appre- 
ciation in quotations is never held for any length of 
time. Linggis at 16s. gd., and Vallambrosa at 
14s. 9d., appear to be about the most likely purchases 
in this department at the moment. 
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The Times SUN LIFE 


Estd. 1810. 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 


stated that LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
“ THE IDEAL SYSTEM a With or Without Medical Examination. 
te am tet ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 


“assurance on as nearly as possible” “SCIENTIFIC SAVING” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 


tie which” GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 
“incidentally accrued.” A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 

SYSTEM OF THE Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 


GUARANTEED RESULTS: 


ESTABD. INCORPD. (a) In case of death during the term, 
1837. 1848. PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 


(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIF of £273, in addition 
“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” $0 peers 


“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” || @G@RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” Cuter Orrice : ST. MILDRED'’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” § | ne Geet 


“the right to participate in Surplus.” COUNTY Fire, 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 | FIRE 
OFFICE Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 
HEAD OFFICE: _ Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
London : 3, Lombard Street, 2.C. West End: 17, Pell Mall, S.W. ened Burglary and Theft, 
_4LOMBARD ST.,E.C.  Pjate Glass, 
‘ LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
| i a effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 


office is confined to the United Kingdcm. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 


| JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. | 

| 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Tiansacted :-— 
Whole Life, with and without profits. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
To’al Funds excced .. ..  £3,550,000 | 
The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the | | 
United Kingdom. | 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., | W iT E 

| 
| 

| BLUE 
| 
| 


Secretary. 
Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
THE “DESIRABLE” POLICY FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
FOR MOTORISTS In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of ' FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 


HIGH-CIl ASS ARS OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
© ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 


PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


who are invited to obtain particulars from the 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


Assurance Association, Limited, | zo Hanover Square, W. 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. NOTICE. 
| The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


One Year... 6. 3 8) oo 4 

Cheoues and Money Orders “should ‘be crossed and 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 the even of any dificuliy being experienced im obtaining th 

any difficulty being e. in obtaining 
| SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 

CLAIMS PAID £100, 000, ‘000 informed immediately 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Company, L1p. 


OR two reasons the report made by the directors | 


of the Alliance Assurance Company possesses 
distinct interest. In the first place the results obtained 
by its life department during the last five years go far 
to prove that the bonuses of a life office can be main- 
tained at all times, providing the administration is 


sound and opportunities are not thrown away; and, | 


secondly, there is demonstration of the theory that the 
members of an old mutual society, credited with ex- 
ceptionally good management, may greatly benefit 
from being taken over by a powerful proprietary com- 
pany in a position to make investments at first hand. 
The accounts of the Alliance for 1913 show that the 
large sums of £119,918 and £32,666 had to be written 
off the life assurance fund and annuity fund respectively 
in respect of depreciation that had occurred, and in 
previous years of the recent quinquennium other large 
amounts had been appropriated to the same purpose— 
£71,276 and £8,724 in 1912, and £20,000 in 1910. 


Until details of the valuation of the Alliance policies | 


are available it will, of course, be impossible to make 
any exact comparison with the results secured during 
the 1904-8 term, when £107,914 was written off; but 
it is evident that the life business continued to be 
thoroughly profitable. Excluding interim bonuses 
amounting to £28,176 paid during the quinquennium, 
there was a surplus of £811,775, of which £653,267 
will be divided among the policyholders and 
£150,000 among the shareholders, leaving £8,508 to 
be carried forward. 


After the previous investigation, as at the end of | 


1908, the amounts distributed amongst the two classes 
were considerably smaller, and it was only possible to 


declare a similar bonus—namely, 30s. per cent. per | 


annum ‘‘ compound ”’ in the case of Alliance New Series 
policies, which date from 1 January, 1894. In view 
of this fact the inevitable inference is that the company 
did not seriously suffer from the constant fall in the 
value of Stock Exchange securities. 
is now being carried forward, but this seems to be 
about the extent of the trouble. 

What was lost in one way seems to have been nearly 
regained in other ways—by increased new business and 
interest earnings, and by more favourable mortality. 
Mr. A. Levine, the actuary, points out that, comparing 
1g04-8 with 1909-13, the number of policies issued 
increased from 9,654 to 11,628, and the net sums 
assured from £/5,628,391 to £7,816,651; also that the 
amount paid in claims averaged only 74 per cent. of 
that provided for under the mortality tables employed 
in the valuation. Some improvement was also secured 
in connection with the interest earnings. During the 
earlier quinquennium the average rate earned after 
deduction of income tax was 43 16s. 11d. per cent. in 


A smaller balance | 


1904, £3 15S. 7d. per cent. in 1905, £3 17s. Id. per | 


cent. in 1906, £3 15s. gd. per cent. in 1907, and 
£3 16s. 3d. per cent. in 1908. Gross rates, before 
deduction of the tax, have since been reported, and they 
have been as follows :—£4 1s. rod. per cent. in 1909, 
£4 os. 10d. per cent. in 1910 and 1911, £4 3s. 6d. per 


cent. in 1912, and £4 5s. 2d. per cent. last year. 


As the last rate is the practical equivalent of 4 per | 


cent. net, it is evident that the process of writing down 


values has already increased the interest-profit ’’ to a 


cor:siderable extent, and it is almost safe to assume that 
4 per cent. or more will be realised throughout the 
current valuation period. In that case the amount of 
the balance brought forward would not be of much im- 
portance as affecting the surplus. At present the life 
assurance fund of the Alliance itself stands at 
£6,739,669, and £844,456 is held on account of 
annuitants, making £7,584,125 in all. 
this iniportance a rise of } per cent. in the rate earned 
would mean something like £95,000 added to the quin- 
quennial profits, and the gain would really be greater, 
because both funds are steadily enlarging. At the 


moment, therefore, the outlook before this company is 
exceptionally bright. 


On a sum of | 
| Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


All those qualities which motorists of ‘experi- 
ence associate with exclusively high-grade 
cars, are characteristic of the Talbot. A 


Chassis which is, in the words of The Motor 
of March 31st, “ a conscientious production, 
so honest alike in its inception and manufac- 
ture that it is criterional of a soundly-built, 
high-grade British automobile production.” 


Coach-work of equally fine conception and 
completeness affording the utmost of luxurious 
road travel in town or country. 


20-30 h.p. Talbot, Streamline Touring Car. 
Catalogue of all Models on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 
Aut bile Engi s and Manufacturers 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, Ws 


Sy . : 


P O Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
& Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 


Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*calling at Leith) 


By 8.8. “‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. From 
B. THE AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.|May 16—24 Days| 20 Gus. 
C. *NORWEGIAN 5 Jun. 13-13 Days} 12 Gus. 
D. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS .........ccecserseeee- Jun. 30—13 Days} 12 Gns. 
E. *NORWAY, DENMARK |Jul. 17—18 Days} 15 Gus. 
F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, | Aug. 7—24 Days} 20 Gns. 
G. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA ...| Sept. 5—30 Days! 25 Gns. 


For Programme and Plan of the Ships apply as below. 
P & Offices { London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Cc A ST L E From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY for SOUTH AFRICA 
Madeira and Caneries. 


LI NE. MONTHLY for, EAST AFRICA 


For further informaticn apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agency: THOS. Cook &_SON, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


APRIL CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 


This New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders contains many Excellent Books 
now offered at Reduced Prices for the First Time. 


WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


All books are in new condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 
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“You see, Sir, 
the Onoto cannot 


possibly leak. 


“It is self-filling—it fills itself in 
a flash from any ink-supply. 


“It is ‘safety’—you can carry it 
upside down always, and it will 
never leak a drop. 


“The Onoto becomes a sealed tube 
when you screw up the head, and it 
is by this head that you can regu- 
late the flow of ink: fast or slow, 
as you wish. The Onoto is the 
simplest pen to use. It is guaranteed by 
the makers—the largest manufacturers of 
fountain pens in Great Britain—to be 
entirely of British manufacture. 


“Yes, indeed, Sir, we certainly recom- 
mend the Onoto Pen.” 


Price 10/6 and by mey of all Stationers, Jewellers, and 

Stores. Booklet the Onoto Pen free on. application 

to THOMAS DE Le! LA RUE & CO., Ltd., 492, Bunhill 
Row, London, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens, 


OPEN. . 


TESTIMONY 
. HE prevalence of Daimler Cars 
Daimler Cars 1 914 on the streets of London and in 


Four Speeds # Electric Light Electric Starter other centres of wealth and fashion is 


- Twenty. Thirty. Special. open testimony of their popularity. 


Four Cylinders Four or Six Cylinders: H.M. The Queen's New Car” 4 For good appearance and good 
servi h i 
The Daimler Company, Ltd. they are unrivalled 
A = «= COVENTRY :: : For real hard work the Daimler 
rm LONDON SHOWROOMS :; :: 27 PALL MALL engine stands supreme, as is proved 
Retin beyond doubt by the results of their 
_ DEPOTS: use in the motor omnibuses of London 
E Road Hove elsewhere. # Watch 
BrRIsToL ... 61, Victoria Street 3 
albion Street the cars as they pass; it will not 
MANCHESTER ... om 60, Deansgate 
Neweastie Mary's Place take an hour to convince you that 
eve ane eee eee 
Torquay. the car you should buy is a Daimler: 


“we 


we 
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EVERYMANS 
LIBRARY 


36 NEW VOLUMES 
READY ON APRIL 20. 
COMPLETING 700 VOLUMES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
665. The Oxford Reformers. 
With a Preface by Hugh E. Seebohm. 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield. 
By Jas. Anthony Froude. 
Pioneer Work for Women. 
With an Intro. by Mrs. Fawcett. 

Colley Cibber : An Apology for his Life. 


Livy's History of Rome. 
by Canon W. L. Roberts. 
The Muses’ Pagent. 


666. 
667. 
668 


CLAS 


669-670, 
671. 


672. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. By the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

The Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 

Edited and connotated (with a new 
historical Introduction) by Judge Parry. 

Anthology of English Prose. Compiled and Edited 
by Miss S. L. Edwards. 


FICTION. 


Peter Wilkins ; or, The Flying Indians. - By Robert 
Intro. by A. H. Bullen. 
Trans. by W. R. S. Ralston. 


673. 


674. 


675. 


676. 


688. 


689. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


690. The Christian Year. Intro. by the late Principal 


691. 


692-693. 


695. 
696. 


698. 


700. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


| HENRY JAMES. 
| Notes of a Son and Brother. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


| The Life of Rt. Hon. John 
Edward Ellis, M.P. By artaur 


| TILNEY BASSETT. Witha Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M., and Portraits. 
THE DaILy TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ A work that is at once interest- 
ing and convincing—interesting for the glimpses it affords of 
political life from 1885 to 1910, and convincing as the presenta- 
tion of a man of sterling character."’ 


THE NEW _36. 


By Frederick Seebohm. 


Vols. 2 and 3. Trans. 
Vai. 3. By W. M. 


Xenophon’s Cyropadia. Trans. revised by Miss 


Turgeniev's Liza. 
George MacDonald's Sir Gibbie. 

Morier’s Hajji Baba. 

North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp and other Tales. 
Dostoiefisky'’s The Idiot. 

By Samuel Richardson. Intro. by Geo. 


The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


The Country Parson. 
Thackeray's Roundabout Papers. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Two Boyhoods and other Pages and Passages. 


By Balzac. 


Asgard and the Norse Heroes. Trans. by Mrs. Boult. 


Hobbes’ Leviathan. Edited, with Intro. by A. D. 


Malthus on The Principles of Population. Intro. 
by Walter T. Layton, M.A.Camb. 2 Vols. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


694. Hebbel's Plays. with an Intro. by 
Cc 


The New Golden Treasury. 
Songs and Lyrics. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

Bjernson’s Plays. Vol. 2. Trans. by R. Farquharson 

Three Dramas, ‘‘ The Editor,’’ ‘‘ The 


Bankrupt,’’ and ‘‘ The King.”’ 


ROMANCE. 


Eric and Enid. By Chrétien de Troyes. Trans., with 
Intro. and Notes, by William Wister Comfort. 
699. The Grettir Saga. 
igh 


SCIENCE. 


Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 
R. H. Restall, M.A., F.G.S. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


697. George Borrow's Gypsies in Spain. Intro. by 
E ho: 


Newly Trans. by G. Ainslie 


Send for free 64-pp. Annotated Brochure. 


By Dr. Elizabeth THIRD EDITION 


- Edition. 20s. net. 


work, 


Marriage Ceremonies 


Morocco. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 
FPh.D., LL.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London. 
of Human Marriage,"’ etc. 8vo. 


OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study 
in Magic and Religion. By 
}. G&. PRAZER, D.C.L., EL.D., CD. 
Fdition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Part IV. ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 


Author of ‘‘ The History 


| Vol. XU. Final Volume. General Index to the whole 


F. SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 


The Foundations of Charac- 
ter. Being a Study of the 
Tendencies of the Emotions 
and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER 


By Anne Bronté, 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Indian Nationalism: an Inde- 


pendent Estimate. by EDWyN 
BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE TIMES.—‘‘ There is no Englishman or Indian concerned 
with the problem of British rule in India who should not be 
grateful to Mr. Bevan for this unassuming book... . 
foundly interesting and illuminating work. 
we believe, without feeling that Mr. Bevan has done for them in 
large degree what he set out to do for himself."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 


Few will read it, 


FOR OVER EIZHTY YEARS 


THE LEADING LITERARY JOURNAL. 


An Anthology of 


PRACTICE 


THE ATHENAUM 


| 
| 
| 

This week's issue (April 18) contains Reviews 
| of a number of Books relating to Education, 
arranged under the following 


EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


THE NEW TRIPOLI 


With an Intro. by 


&c. 


Other Reviews include :— 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
AN UNKNOWN SON OF NAPOLEON 


Abrahall, at Crosby Ha'!. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 
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Every Friday 


Next week's issue (Apri! 25) will contain an article entitled ‘‘ Biology in Relation 
to Education,” being a Course of Three Lectures given by Miss Hos‘yns- 


Specimen Copy on Application, 


Sixpence 


THE ATHEN-EUM OFFICE, 11 BREAM’s BuILpINGs, E.C, 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 

THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 

With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BRASSEY (LADY) 


A IN THE 
llustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“SUNBEAM.” With 66 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
— SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 


CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


AND EPISTLES PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 6d. 
REFUGEES: a Tale g the Huguenots. 
With 25 a 3s. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 
FROUDE W. A.)! 
the Fall of 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 
3S. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 33s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 33s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
THONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 
THE TWO x1 OF DUNBOY: an Irish 
OCEANA tod Her With 
3s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE. WEST INDIES With 
9 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. GC. F.) 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 33s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ME. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN : Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With’ 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit .. ‘oon 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


A YEAR. With 36 
38. 6d. 


RURAL DENMARE. With 2g Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Witb Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ane” With 2 
Maps and 23 38. 6d. 
With 2 


CRUISE OF THE ad 
sage and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THREE EMPIRES MEET: A_ Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map ‘and Ilflus- 

trations. 38. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 

CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of Days 
of Are. With 13 


MACAULAY (LORD) 
“ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits. 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I.-VI.— 
Vols. VII.-X.—Egsays and 
Vois. XI.,XII.—Sketehes, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL W. S.) 
POLITICAL 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. od. each. 


NANSEN (F.) 
FIRST CROSSING OF 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (R. 
THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, 38. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 


With 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3. 61. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*,* Except Newman's.” Apologia,"’ which is 2e. 6d. net in cloth; 3%. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 
POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. PARTRIDGE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Series. With 25 Illus. | 


VOCES POPULI. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
gravure Frontispiece atter HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE UW. A.) 


STUDIES ON 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 


INGELOW WEAN) 
a. poe and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 


! 


With Photo- | 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 


MACKAIL WJ. 
SELECT 


2v ( tely. 
Greek Text and English 


MAX MULLER (F.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
MORRIS. By J. W. 
2 vols, 


Frontispieces. 


(Also in paper covers, 
a Poem. 


LIFE OF 
MACKAIL. With 
(Not sold separately.) 


1s. net.) 
THE a AND DEATH OF JASON : 
WAY. 


POEMS BY THE 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S: 


LESSON. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 


sold senarately.) 


THE A’ 
(Not sold separately.) 
THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
(Not sold separately.) [ ebruary. 
2 vols. sold 
separately.) (Un February. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, including 
“ The Gerontius.”” 
IA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, net.) 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. With other 
Fables. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. an 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 


gtavure Frontispiece. 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (t.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. | 
| 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 3s. 6d. 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
| 
| 
He CHURCH OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
| 
| 
| THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 
| . NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
BALLADES AND RHYMES. 
OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Eristolary Parody, 
| | 
XUM 
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** Nothing better could be wished for.’’—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”,—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
‘*A brilliant 
** Particularly .°—Academy. 
best handbook to London ever issued.”—Livergool Daily 
os 
Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Mapsand Plans. 5s 


NORTH A ratte AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 
2s. 6d. 

sOUrE paves AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 
Ss. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Hancbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, 
Exmouth, Sidmou Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, 
mouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super- -Mare, Malvern, Be seed orcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, 
Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
Penmaenmawr, Llan fair fechan, Bangor, ge Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed Buxton, Matlock, 
The Peak, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowenett, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 1s. each. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


Dart- 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
PaRIs AND NEw YORK: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. 


S.W. 


Post free. 


THE BEST 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 
ts short attacks of cts 
Always ask SPASMS, HYSTERIA, A like a 
for a and Charm In 
NEURALGIA 
BROWNE.” § cout, TooTHacHE a 
rHeumaTism. DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical with each Bottle. 


Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, | 


Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, | 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
| SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June Sth, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entr Scholarshi 
value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
| preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
Scholarships and Old Cheltoni 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clery, \ value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


| Exrcutors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, Otp Lacs, Furs, Musica INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’'S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 

Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


| GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
_ “*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
_ MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


| ASS PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES, 

| CONSERVATORIES, GOLF PAVILIONS, GARDEN SUMMER 
HOUSES, ETC.—Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to BROWNE & LILLY, 
LTD., Manufacturers for Home and Export, READING, BERKS. 


| 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal), 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Nineteenth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders for the year ended 31st December, 1913, will be held in the 
Board Room, The Corner House, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 10th June, 1914, 
at ll a.m., for the following business : — 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Accounts for the year 
ended 3lst December, 1913, and the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors. 

2. Toelect Directors in the place of those retiring in accordance with the 
provisions of the Company's Articles of Association. 

3. To determine the remuneration of the Auditors for the past audit and to 
appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact any other business which may be transacted at an Ordinary, 
General Meeting, or which is brought under consideration by the Report 
of the Directors. 

The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 10th June, 
1914, to the 16th June, 1914, both days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer who desire to be present or represented 
at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants (or may at their option 
produce same) at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Jol . at least 24 hours 
before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, No. 1, London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for the 
holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Office of the Crédit Mobilier Frangais, 30 and 32, Rue Taitbout , 
Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting, 

and shall otherwise comply with the ‘Conditions as to the issue of Share 
Warrants or Bearer Shares"’ now in fore 

Upon such production or deposit a Certificate, with Proxy Form, will be 
issued under which such Bearer Warrant holders may attend the Meeting 
either in person or by proxy. 

Head Office: 

The Corner House, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

19th April, 1914. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, 
Joint Secretary 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


3lst DECEMBER 1913. 
| Dr. 
To Administration Expenses— 
Salaries and rents, 
and London on 
Directors’, Foreign Agents and 
Auditors’ fees... 
Stationery, printing, 
postages and tele¢rams ... 
Legal expenses 
Sundry general expenses ... 


BALANCE SHEET, Sist DECEMBER, 1913. 
1 


4.077 10 8 
123 16 10 
2,824 010 


Dr. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


To Capital Account— 
Authorised 2,200,000 Shares of 5s.each .... 
Less— 74,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve 


Issued— 2,125,995 Shares of 5s. 


Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, December 31,1912... 
Funds Transferred from Appropriation Account— 
For expenditure on Investments in excess of 
Working Capital provided = 
Sundry Creditors— 
Sundries ... 


£550,000 


18,501 £23,874 13 4 


00 
Me French Fiscal Taxes 15,180 16 7 
£531,498 15 0 
Depreciation— 
Written off of Freehold and Lease- 
hold Properties, etc. ... wo oo 
Written off Transvaal Government 
3 per Cent. Stock and East Rand 
Proprietary Mines, Ltd., 5 per Cent. 
Debentures ; Craven Mines, Ltd,, 
5 per Cent. Debentures ose ose 


170.777 0 0 2,914 2 2 


3,474,477 9 11 


595,924 17 11 
104,497 111 


11,058 11 1 


13,972 13 3 
3 2 


700,421 19 10 

Balance of Appropriation Account— 
Unappropriated... eo oe 360,418 1 5 

Contingent Ljability— 

On account of 5 Shares inthe Co-operative 
Exchange Yard, Ltd., of a nominal value 
of £80 each, of which £16 per Share have 
been subscribed 


Balance— 
Profit for the year carried to Appropriation Account 1,238,846 8 6 
" £320 0 8 £1,291,874 11 8 
Cr. 
By Dividends on Shareholdings— 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd.—45 per cent. 
New Modderfontein Gold otieing Co., Ltd. —30 
per cent. “in 
East Rand Proprietary Mines, "Ltd. —25 per cent. 
Rose Deep, Ltd.—42§ percent. ... 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd.—17} percent. ... 


£5,237,593 .6 2 
£32,035 7 


40,404 0 
13,799 10 
114,420 4 
49,453 15 


Cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Claims and Water-rights, at cost— 
1,251°8359 Mining Claims and 10 Water-rights ... 
Freehold Farm Properties— 
“ Mooifontein No. 14,"" Freehold, in extent 612 


£37,562 14 2 


Morgen 137 Roods 
“ Langlaagte No. 13,"’ Freehold, in extent 236 
Morgen 311 Roods 89 Feet 
“ Driefontein No, 12," Freehold, in extent 225 
Morgen 213 Roods 
Freehold and Leasehold House Properties... ooo 
Reservoirs and Pumping Plants, at cost— 
Natal Spruit Reservoirand Pumping 
Plant... 016 0 5 
Booysens Spruit Reservoir and 
Pumping Plant _... 52,683 8 11 
Canada Dam Temporary Pumping 
Station and Plant . os 8,425 12 2 
Florida Durban- Roodepoort Deep 
Temporary Pumping Station and 


13,557 13 3 


15,277 9 10 


Nourse Mines, Ltd.—28} per cent. 
City Deep, Ltd.—17} per cent. es 
Wolhuter Gold Mines, Ltd.—10 per cent. 


The Village Main M. Co. Ltd. per 
cent. one 


Village Deep, Ltd. 15 per cent. ove 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. ... 
Crown Mines, Ltd.—110 per cent. ... _ én 
Bantjes Consolidated Mtnes, Lti.—74 per cent. 
Durban Roodeporte Deep, Ltd.—5 per cent. ... 
General Estate Ltd.—5 per cent. ... ~~ 
Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd.—40 per cent. 


109,815 
35,951 
2,372 


31,742 
17,248 
194,225 
463,802 
6,108 


6,350 17 


7,143 
2,303 


3 
9 
0 


18 
10 
0 
7 
6 


15 
4 


o 


Plant ... one ove on 9,064 


Sundry Shares  ... 
Reservoirs— 
Net revenue... 
Interest and Exchange ... 
Shares of £4: Sundry Revenue ... 
33,670 New Modderfontein G. Shares Realisation— 
a Proceeds of shares sold less book value 
55.198 East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Ltd. a a £1,291,874 11 8 
269,224 Rose Deep, Ltd. ——————— 
282,593 Geldenbuis Deep. Ltd... 
123,618 Jupiter G. M. Co.,Ltd. . 


191,389 3 0 2,611 17 


f1,129,788 4 1 

Shares— ) . 
Shares of £1: 

70,523 Modderfontein B. Gold 

Mines, Ltd. os ae 


13,790 7 10 
16,604 2 1 
2,823 19 10 


128,867 17 10 


387,583 Nourse Mines, Ltd. 
205,437 City Deep, Ltd ... 
23,720 Wolhuter G. Mines, Ltd. 
45,347 The Village Main Reef 
G. M. Co., Ltd. . 
114,990 Village Deep. Ltd. iss 
88,450 Ferreira Deep. Ltd... 
Shares of 10s. : 
843,277 Crown Mines, Ltd. 
Shares of £1: 
39,282 Main Reef West, Ltd. ... 
81,444 Bantjes Consolidated 
—_ Durban Roodepoort Deep 
td. ove ove 
12,000 Victoria Falls and Trans- 
vaal Power Co., Ltd. (6% 
cumulative preference shares) 
5,222 Booysens Estate, Ltd. ... 
22,463 South Deeps, Ltd. 
19,520 Turffontein Estate, Ltd. 
142,875 General Estates, Ltd. ... 
5, Pretoria Cement 


Ltd. . 
Sundry Shares _. 


To Investment Account— 
Funds Appropriated 
31st December, 1913 
Dividend Account— 
Interim Dividend No. 20 of 110 per 
cent. declared 26th June, 1913 £584,648 12 6 
Interim Dividend No. 21 of 110 per 
cent. declared 12th December,1913 584,648 12 6 
1,169,297 5 0 
£1,402,957 


3,793,762 5 8 £233,670 4 10 


9 10 
Balance unappropriated— 
Carried to Balance Sheet... 360,418 1 5 
£1,763,385 11 0 
Cr. 
By Balance Unappropriated— 
125,203 19 0 As per Balance Sheet 31st December, 1912 
3,918,966 4 8 Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
For the year ending 31st December, 1913 
By Machinery, Plant, Stones, © etc. ... £1,37115 3 Forfeited Dividends— 
Dividends unclaimed for a period of 5 years, forfeited in 
: terms of Clause 122 of Articles of Association .. 
Deposits on Call, bearing Interest... 311,718 7 2 


Debentures & S.A.Government Stocks — 
33,960 East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, ~~ 5 per cent. 
Debenture: 28,696 4 0 
£35,250 eel Mines, Limited. 5 
per cent. Debentures... 34,016 5 0 
fies ,000 Transvaal Government 3 

cent. Stock «+ 137,655 0 0 


Sundry Debtors— 
Dividends to be received on Share- 
holdings 
Amousts $ owing by ‘Sundry Com- 
Pai 


On ¢ Current 

Accounts £3,354 0 6 
On Advance 

Accounts 43,810 15 8 


£524.267 16 9 


4,176,753 411 1,238,846 B 6 


£8,737 15 3 


£1,763,385 11 3 


| Joint Secretaries. 
s. RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
E. RENAUD, Director. 


533,279 4 9 

| To tHe SHAREHOLDERS OF THE RAND Mines, Liwitep. 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, with the Books, 
Accounts and Vouchers in Johannesburg for the year, to 3ist December, 1913, and 
with the Accounts received from London, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required as Auditors. In our opinion such Bal Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Company's affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations 

given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
THOS. DOUGLAS, 


Cc ered Accountant. 
C.L. ANDERSSON & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants. 


423,917 1 6 


47,164 16 2 


Current Accounts and Payments in 
Advance 47,741 3 7 


518,823 1 3 
 1.060,80 1 3 | 


£5,237,593 6 2 | 


Johannesburg, 
18th March, 1914. 
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APPLETON COMPANY 


QUICK ACTION Robert W. Chambers. 
Author of ‘‘The Business of Life.’ Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 

In this volume we have some charming stories told in the 
Author's characteristic style, with all his accustomed charm 
and gaiety. One of Robert W. Chambers’ stories is an ideal 
companion for a lonely hour. 


CAPTAIN DAN’S DAUGHTER 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Author of ‘‘ Mr. Pratt's Patients,"’ 
etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Ilustrated. 6s. 


One of the best stories yet written by the pen of Joseph C. 
Lincoln; full of humour, common sense, tenderness and 
humanity. 


MADCAP George Gibbs. Author of ‘ The Silent 
Battle,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s 


Madcap is a handsome and lively society girl, who goes in for 
sports. One day her flying machine misses fire and she 
lands on an island where she finds a hermit artist. The 
contempt of the man for the things the girl typifies; her 
interest in him; a vagabond pilgrimage in France which 
they take together; the discovery of their innocent but com- 
promising relation by arival, and the subsequent dramatic 
events are a | a part of an excellent story. 


THE WHISTLING MAN Maximilian 


Foster. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A baffling mystery story with a succession of extraordinary 
adventures, intrigues, battles, failures and panics. Leonard 
Craig, the )oung hero, has lived abroad all his life with his 
father, who appears to be in constant fear. The Whistling 
Man suddenly appears on the scene, and the father drops 
dead. Craig determines to solve the mystery which has 
surrounded his father.. How the Whistling Man is finally 
discovered and his identity disclosed makes a thrilling 
romance. 


THE JAM GIRL Frances R. Sterrett. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. 
Judith Henderson, an American heiress, and a stranger 
breakfast at a little inn in France and are served with a 
marvellous jam, known as ‘‘ The King’s Jam.’’ They buy 
the recipe from the innkeeper. Later they return to America, 
only to find that they are the daughter and son respectively 
of two old rivals in the jam business. Then trouble and 
romance and jam wage a three-cornered war in one of the 
most original and pleasing stories of the season. 


THE OPAL PIN Rufus Gillmore. Author 
of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Second Shot.’’ Cr. 8vo. Cloth 
Illustrated. 6s. 

Two young men appear in Boston society at about the same 
time. Both win their way into the best circles; each is 
believed by a few to be Lord Bellmere, incognito. Both 
begin immediately to pay ardent court to Hilda Cabot, a 
young girl of great personal beauty and with an established 
social position. Complications increase, leading up to a 
scene in which each suitor accuses the o her of being an 
imposter, and the police enter. Not until then does Hilda 
declare herself. Throughout the story an opal pin passes 
from hand to hand, bringing misfortune upon whoever 
possesses it. This is a thrilling detective story, which catches 
up the reader in the first chapter and does not let him down 
to earth until the mystery is solved. 


ANNA BORDEN’S CAREER 
Margarete Munsterberg. Cr. 8vo. Ci'oth. 6s. 
The romance of a beautiful American girl who is carried 
away with the idea that her real mission is to improve the 
condition of the workers. The story is an intense portrayal 
of character, a gripping picture of a dissatisfied woman's life. 


THE MAN INSIDE Natalie S. Lincoin 
Author of ‘‘ The Lost Despatch,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


The plot centres on an international intrigue, and the story 
opens in Panama, where a conspiracy is formed against the 
United States. The book contains scenes of love and pictures 
of fashionable life. The plot is carefully concealed and 


impossible to discover without finishing the book. 


TWO ON TOUR IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Anna Wentworth Sears. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

With maps. Illustrated. 312 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a bright and amusing account of a journey made by a 
New York woman to the West Coast of South America ; 
across the Andes to Uruguay and Brazil and finally to 
Madeira. The volume isa jolly travel book of exceptional 
interest. 


JUNGLE DAYS Arley Munson, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 298 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The record of a woman doctor's work among the natives of 
India ; told with intense sympathy.and with a human touch © 
which makes it irresistible reading. For five years she 
worked in India and doctored the physical ailments of the 
natives. She went through adventures and experiences 
which fall to the lot of few women. 


THE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 


RAILWAYS Samuel V. Dann. Editor of 

The Railway Age Gazette. Cr.8vo. Cloth. 400 pages. 
The author dea!'s with the agitation for the nationalisation of 
the railways, discusses the question in all its bearings and its 
probable advantages and disadvantages. A timely and 
temperate statement of an important subject. 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
Amelia E. Barr. Cloth, gilt top. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 528 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
A wonderful record of this well-known writer's private, literary 
and spiritual life, told with appealing frankness and 
directness. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
Martha J. Crow. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 311 pages. 
Frontispiece. 5s. net. 
The biography of the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 


WOMAN IN SCIENCE H. J. Mozans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 452 pages, gilt top. Os. 6d. net. 
Dr. Mozans traces her achievements in all the departments 
of pure science—mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
the natural sciences, &c. He discourses upon woman as a 
co'laborator and inspirer in science, and concludes with a 
most hopeful forecast of her future in this field. For those 
directly interested in the cause of woman this book is a 
fountain of inspiration. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE _£Eari 
Emil Seashore. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 226 pages. 6s. net. 
The volume comprises a selection of illustrative material 
with their interpretation, and may well serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of psychology. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN BOTANY 
J. M. Coulter. Author of ‘‘Plant Relations,” etc. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 461 pages. 5s. net. 


A new work that will interest all teachers and students of 
botany. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
E. Meumann, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
o: Hamburg. Translated by J. W. Baird. 7s. 6d. net. 
A searching study of the economy and technique of memory. 
The author gives an exhaustive description of the various 
theories of memory, and propounds some highly suggestive 
ideas of his own. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS PEOPLE. Edward 
Eggleston. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. 455 pages. Profusely Illustrated. 

12s. 6d. net. 
This standard work, long recognised as one of the most 
authoritative and interesting histories, is now presented ina 
new edition containing many special features. 


THE VATICAN: The Centre of Govern- 
ment of the Roman Catholic World 
Rt. Rev. Edmond Canon Hughes de Ragna. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Frontispiece of His Holiness Pius X. 
451 pages. 16s. net. 

This is a comprehensive description of the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church and a scholarly discussion of its 
functions and method of operation throughout the world. 
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